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OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

An ENTIRELY NEW HISTORICAL and MUSICAL Lk&e- 
TURE, illustrated with DISSOLVING SCENERY, entitled “ The 
Rosd, the River, and the Rail,” by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq. (the 

oular Author and Song Writer), assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, 
who will sing several new Songs and Ballads, written expressly 
for her by Mr. Carpenter, every evening, except Saturday, at Nine 
o'clock, in addition to the General Exhibition and Varied Lectures 

tution. 
Oe aeraings and Evenings. Admission, 1s. 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
R ART, Leicester Square. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Department, 
which, from the vast resources and elaborate apparatus of this 
Institution, exhibit a degree of excellence not hitherto approached 
elsewhere. A select stock of ROSS’S superior Portrait and Land- 
scape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary; if by 
post, enclose {wo postage stamps. 


IFTEENTH PURCHASE of LAND and 
TWELFTH DRAWING of the CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY. On Tuurepay, November the 17th, at Freemasons’ 
Hall, Viscount Ranelagh in the chair, the Twelfth Public Draw- 
ing will: take place, previous to which explanations of the plan 
and objects of the Society will be given. The last purchase just 
effected consists of the well-known Mansien and Park, containing 
upwards of 74 acres of land, St. Margaret’s, near Richmond, with 
4s magnificent river frontage, facing Richmond gardens. Persons 
desirous of obtaining rights of choice on the Society’s estates, can 
do so, by paying up at once Shares in full, or by purchasing Shares 
of other members already on the order of rights. The Round Hill 
Park Estate, one of the finest situations in Brighton, and giving 
votes for East Sussex, will be Allotted at the Offices, on ‘Thursday, 
November 24th, 1853. Every information will be given on appli- 
cation to CHARLES LEWIS GRUSEISEN, 
Offices, 83, Norfolk Street, Strand. Secretary. 
Open from 10 to 5 daily, and on Mondays and Fridays 
from 10 to 8 o'clock. 


ADVERTISERS. —The ILLUSTRATED 
HAND-BOOK of the ROYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE 
and ART, which will-be issued simultan-ousl; with the Opening 
ofthe institution at Christmas, presents one of the most favourable 
oo for advertising, as the circulation will be consider- 
able and select, and the book itself attractive, and of a permanent 
character. Terms and particulars may be had at the Institution, 
Leicester Square, London. Early application is imperative, 
October 27, 1853. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE. AND CO:, Publishers; 16, Great 
Marfgerough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no- 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed. by them until the Au 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also sta 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usyal Chargés; 
while their Publishing A ita ‘enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every parti furnished g i ly in course of post. 


Schools, and 























Now ready, gratis and post free, 
A LIST of the principal New Works and New 


Editions recently added to MUDIE’S Select Library. Also, 
alist of surplus copies of recent works withdrawn from circulation, 
and offered to Librarians .and others at greatly reduced prices for 


‘CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
LL THE BEST NEW BOOKS. may be had 


in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
Prosp may btained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


O THE MUSICAL WORLD. — MUSIC 
BOUND for TWO-AND-SIXPENCE and THREE-AND- 
SIXPENCE per Volume. ‘ 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. 








ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. XXXIX. 
November. Price 6s. 
I, LIFE AND TIMES OF MADAME DE STAEL. 
II, PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY, 
lI, AMERICAN NOVELS, 
IV. WYCLIFFE. 
V. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF MODERN 
GREECE. 
VI. CANDLEMAKING AND CHRISTIANITY. 
VII. DOMESTIC SERVICE. NELLY ARMSTRONG. 
VIII. THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
IX, RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF 
RUSSIA. 


Bdinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. L’ndon: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. Dublin: J. McGlashan. 


— 





Now ready, No. V., price 2s. 6d., pnblished Quarterly, 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consisting of 


Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from Curious, 

Useful, and Valuable old Books. a 
ConTEnTs: 

1. Sir William Davenant as Poet Laureate and Dramatist. 

2. “‘ Regicide’’ Cooke’s Poor Man’s Case. 

3. Old English Letter Writing. 

4. The Old Practice of Gardening. 

5. English Politi al Songs and Satires. 

6, Mediwyal Travellers in the Holy Land. 

7. The Athenian Letters. 

8. Wace, the Trouvere. 

Anecdota Literaria, Pepys’ Directions for the Disposition of his 

Library, a Fragment of Burlesque, ard a Legendary Poem of the 

Fifteenth Century, the story laid at Falmouth,in Cornwall. All 

now first printed. 

*,* Also ready, Vol. 1., pp. 428, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
. (Nov. 1), containing the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Contents.—-The Pecuniary Obligations of Pharmaceutical 
Chemiste—The Fruits of Discord—The Organization of the Phar- 





maceurical Soeiety—The Plate ‘The Tea, pe, Choco- 
late, and Pepper Licence—Case and Opinion of Counsel—Regula- 
tions of the Board of Exami Di of Prizes—The Use 





of poy are in Le ages Fann Crushing Herbs and 
Roo’ i's ing Apparatus - Boggett’s 
Gas Spatula and Furiace—Nickel’s Elastic Plaster—The Pereira 
Memorial— Meeting of the Committee—Spontaneous }ecomposi- 
tion of bg ae ery of Quinine and Quinidine in the 
urine of Petiente—T: in Human Urine—Origin of Rotten 
Stone--Succus Taraxaci ct of Hyoscyamus— 
Means of precio Chicory In Coffee—On _Leaves— Chloride 
of Zine a Sotvent for Copper—Improvements in Depositing Alloys 
of Metals—Compositions for Preventing the Oxydation of Metals— 
Annual ee of the American Pharmaceutical Association, &c., 

&e. Prick 
F London: John Churchill, Princes Streef, Leicester Pas 4g 
a and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin Co., 
Dublin. 

Volume X{I. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 

volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


HE. GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE’ FOR 
NOVEMBER contains the following Articles :—1. Sir Walter 
Raleigh at Sherborne. 2. The Parish Girl: a Poem, by the Rev. 
John Mitford. 3. Cotele, and the Edgecumbes of the Olden Time, 
by Mrs. Bray, Part II. 4. The Annals of Appetite—Soyer’s Pan- 
heon. 5. Notes on Medizeval Art in France and y, by 
J. G. Waller—Mayence, Heidelberg, Basle, and Strasburg. 6. Re- 
marks on the White Horse of Saxony and Brunswick, by Stephen 
Martin Leake, Esq.\Garter. 7. The Campaigns of 1793-95 in Flan- 
ders and Holland. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban—Counsels’ 
Fees and Lawyers’ Bills—Shops in Westminster Hall—The Family 
of Phipps—Mr. John Knill of St. Ive’s— Antiquity of the myste- 
rious word “‘ Wheedie.” With Notes of the Month,—Historical 
and Miscellaneous Reviews,—Reports of the Archeological Socie- 
ties of Wales, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, 
Suffolk, and Essex—Historical Chronicle—and Obituary, including 
Memoirs of Earl Brownlow, Lord Anderson, Right Hon. Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, Adml. Sir Charles Adam, James Dodsley Cuff, Esq., 
Mr. Adolphus Asher, Leon Jablonski, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 








Just published, price 10s. 6d., demy octavo, 230 pages, bound in 
scarict cloth, 


TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE OF 
MUSIC. By DANIEL M. G. S. REEVES. 
London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 
24, Poultry.” 





‘Will shortly appear, price 12s, Gd., handsomely bound, 


HE MANUSCRIPT ALBUM: a Series of 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches, by Count Alfred de Bylandt and 
Lieut.-Col. Addison; intended to illpstrate the Passions and Cha- 
Tact of our Fellows; forming an original and unique work 
adapted to the drawing-room and the boudoir. A very few copies 
will be produced. An early application is requested to Messrs. 
| aad and Co., Holborn Hill, or any Bookseller in the United 
ingdom. 





This day, price ls., or by post, Is. 6d. 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE OF THE 
GREEKS, AND ITS UTILITY TO THE CLASSICAL 
SCHOLAR. An Introd y Lecture deli d in the University 
of Edinburgh, at the Opening of Session 1853-4. By JOHN 
STUART BLACKIE, F.X.8.E., Professor of Greek. 





Fourth Thousand, price One Shilling, 


[HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 

BRITAIN in 1851; with a L iption of the Machinery and 

Processes employed to obtain the Returns. Also an Appendix of 

Tables of Reference. By EDWARD CHESHIRE, Fellow of the 

Statistical Society, and one of the 8 ries of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association. _ 

Zondon: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 

*.* May be had through any Bookseller. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 
. — and Supplementary Remarks, by John Cazenove. 
Tice 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 














Just published, foolscap $vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HE SOUL'S LIFE,: its Commencement, 
Progress, and Maturity. Sketched in a Series of Sermons 
by the Rev. EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Minister of the Episco- 
pal Chapel, Grays Inn Road, London. 
“ Bound, scriptural, and full of matter.”—Church of Bng. Mag. 
“ Very eloquent and attractive.”—Church and State Gazette. 





Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


, 


[Now ready, price 2s. 
MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use 


of Classical Students: with a Sketch of Modern Greek 
Literature. By JAMES DONALDSON, M.A, Greek Tutor to 
the Edinburgh University. 

A. and C. Black. 


ORTH-WEST PASSAGE, Discovered by 
H.M. Ship “ Investigator ;” also, the Coast Explored in 

Search of Sir John Franklin, from 1848 to 1853; has just been 

added to Black’s “‘ General Atlas ef the Wor!d.” 

‘ossessors of former editions may obtain this New Map of the 

Arctic Regions by remitting Une Shilling and Sixpence in postage 


stamps to the publishers. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, for the Ordnance Survey 


Maps of Seottend. 
Price 3s., or post free, 3s. 6d. 
[HE REDEEMED ROSE; or, Willie’s Rest. 
“ Narrated in sinzularly powerful = Critic. 


lang 
“A simple story winningly detailed.” — h and State Gazette. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 











In a few days, royal 12mo, 9s., cloth lettered, 


[HE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND ITS 
rn accompanied by Statistical Tables. By Dr. 


MICHELSE 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





NEW WORK BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 

Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
[as LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

Also, by the same Author, 

IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of 
GREEKS and ROMANS. Arranged Chrono.ogically. Crown 8yo, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. In Two Volumes, medium 8vo, price 32s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dever Street. 





Just 


f published, 
7. ACH DE GOTHA, 1854. 24mo., 
With Portraits. Cloth. 
GOTHAISCHER GENEALOGISCHER 
HOF-KALENDER, 1854. 24mo. “With Portraits. Cloth. 


TASCHENBUCH BR GRAFLICHEN 
HAUSER, 1854. 24moy . . 
FREIHERR. 
LICHEN HAUSER, [854+ @émor-Gioth. - { 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers; 37,Soho Square. 
(RACE AGUIELABIS “WORKS. Adapted 


for Presents, Birthday Gifts, &c. &c. 

1, HOME INFLUENCE, price 6s, 6d. 

2. THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE, price 7s. 

3. WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP, priee 6s. 6d. 

4. THE VALE OF CEDARS, price 6s. 

‘5. THE DAYS OF BRUCE, price 7h. 6a. 

6. HOME SCENES AND HEART BTUDIES, price és. 64. 
7. THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL, 2 vols., price 12s. 


Groombridge and Sons, Publish 5, Pat Row, London. 
Imperial Svo, price 12s. (13s. free by post,) with 10 Plates, &c. 


"USEUMS, LIBRARIES, AND PICTURE- 

GALLERIES, Publ:c and Private; their Formation. Ar- 

rangement, and Architectural Construction. To which is appended 

the PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 18:0, and Remarks on its Adop- 
tion by Scientific Institution-. 

By J. W. and W. PAPWORTH, Architects. 
“ The whole constitutes a manual of information on @ subject of 
great public interest.”—Atheneum, April 2, 1853. ’ 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


















CRABB’S DICTIONARY. 


The Fifth Edition corrected, enlarged, and brought down to the 
present time, by the Rev. HENRY DAVIS, M.A., Illustrated 
with 700 engravings. Crown 4vo, cloth, price 9s. 

A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOW- 

LEDGE, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things 

—— with Literature and Science, &c., by GEORGE CRABB, 


-M. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Published this day, 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


Fae PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY AND 

BANKING. Being Five Lectures delivered in Queen's Col- 
lege, Cork, in Hilary Term, 1963. RICHARD HORNER 
MILLS, A.M., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
in Queen’s College, ‘ ork. 

London: Groombridge and Sons. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 
And all Booksellers. 


(CAUSES OF FIRES IN BUILDINGS, 

arising from Open and Close Fires, Heating by Hot Water on 
Low and: High Pressures, Steam Heat, Hot Air Channels, 
Stoves, Gas Stoves and Heating Apparatus, &c.; or, which is 
Safest of the various Methods of Warming Bui'dings? By WYATT 
PAPWORTH, Architect.. Pricé 1s. 6d., (post free, Is. 8d.) 

“We may do acceptable gervice to the public by direc 
tion to this small but valuable pamphilet.”—Chambers's 
Journal, No. 503. 





y atten- 





T. D. Thomson, 13, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
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Just published, 


UARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCO- 
PICAL SCIENCE. Volume I. s#vo,«loth, 17s. Containing 
with Index, numer u- Woodcuts. a Phvtographic and 15 Litho- 
graphic Plates. Original Communications from Dr. P. 8. Ayres— 
T. E. Amyot, Esq.—G. Busk, E-q., F. R.S.—Dr. Golding Bird, F.R.S. 
—Dr. L. Beale—J. Brightw. ll, Esq.—Dr. T. S. Cobbold—J_ De'ves, 
Esq.—P. H. Gosse, Esq —J Gorham, Esq.—Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S.— 
Professor Gregory—T. H. Huxley, Esq., F R.S.—Dr. T. 8. Hollund— 
8. Highley jun —Dr. Herapath—Arthur Henfrey, Esq , F.R.S.— 
Dr. Inman—George Jackson Esq. J. Lister, Esq.—J. B. Mum- 
mery, Esq.—Dr. E. A. Parkes—Professor Quekett—G. Rainey, 
Esq.—Dr. P. Redfern—Professor Riddell—J. B Simmonds, Esq.— 
G Shadbolt, Esq.—Rev H. Smith—-S. J.A Salter, Esq., M B— 
John Tyrrell, Esq.—Professor Williamson—Profe 3.or Wheatstone, 
F.R.S.—E. G. Wright, Esq. Tra:s!ations from the Papers of Kol- 
liker, "Schacht, Siebold, Leydig, Herbst, Montague. 
Notes, and Memoranda, ‘&e. 

*.* The Covers for Vol. I. are now ready, price Is. 
London: Samuel Highley, Fleet Street. 


Reviews, 





No. 2. New Series. 8vo, price 1s. 

f bee CHEMIST. <A Monthly Journal of Che- 
mical Physical Science. Edited by JOHN and CHARLES 

WATT. Assisted in Analytical Chemistry by Dr. Herapath, Indus- 

trial Chemistry by Jervis Thompson, Mineralogy by Samuel Highley, 

Pharmacy by Denham Smith, Photography by T. A. Malone, Elec- 

tro-Metaliurgy by Arthur Watt, Physics by Charles Huisch, Public 

Health by J. Neville Warren. 

London: Samuel Highley, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 


THE VARIETIES OF POCK Delineated and 
Described by WALTER COOPER DENDY. Post 8vo, 
plates, 4s. 6d. 

London: Samuel Highley, Fleet Street. 


(COHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY of INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS. 

This Illustrated Work, from the external appearance of the 
volumes, and the combination they offer of amusement and infor- 
mation, is calculated to form an elegant and ap ropriate, though 
singularly cheap Present for both sexes. Each volume and each 
number are complete in th: mselves; they are original composi- 
tions, prepared expressly for 'he work by popular end practised 
writers; and in the whole, they form a select but comprehensive 
library, receiving bi-monthly additions. These volumes, p:ice one 
shilliny, contain each about the sane quantity of matter as two 
ordinary post 8vo. volumes, price one guinea. 

The Six Volumes already published include among their varied 
contents—twelve 





tales, equil in the aggregate to a novel in three 
volumes; nine historical pieces, including—The Struggle in the 
Caucasus; The War in Algeria; The War in Caffraria ; Monte- 
negro and the Montenegrins ; The Pilgrim Fathers, &c. Numerous 
industrial and descriptive pieces, such as—The Cotton Metropolis : 
Australia and its Gold Regions; The Pits and Pi:men; The Mines 
and Miners of Cornwall ; The Commerce of the Thames; The Search 
fér Sir John Franklin; Trish Tours and Tourists in 1853. Various 
Biographical and Cri'ical Sketches, including Macaulay, Carlyle, 
&c.; anda prose analysis in each volume of one of the great classics 
of tie world—The Paradise Lost; Dante's Vision; The Iliad; The 
Fairy Quee, &c.; the finest passages being embodied in the text. 
The miscellaneous subjects embrace, among others—The History 
ofthe Moon, tighthouses, and Curiosities of Criminal Law. The 
work is published in Weekly Numbers, price 1d.; in Monthly 
Parts, 5d.; and in bi-monthly volumes, ls. The back issues can 
always be obtained. 

W. and R Chambers, 3, Bride Court Passage, Fleet Street, London, 
and 339, High Street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Price 43d. Per Annum, £2. 


VHE ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
S1ze.—The largest Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 
Cracutation.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chiefly con- 
fined to Scotland. 

Po.itics.—Libera!. The only liberal journal published on Tues- 
day. and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracts 
from other papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—Takes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 
advertising channel. 

Reviews.—Reviews of new and interesting works form a most 
important feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
viewers’ hands without delay. 

Fine Arts,—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 
Epvucation —Keceives tho large attention it deserves; educa- 
tional works of merit being systematically pointed out. 
Commerce.—Mevtings of public companies, life assurance, emi- 
gration news, the markets, &c. &c. fully given. 

‘Scottish Press’ Office, E inburgh, 251, High Street. 





On Tuesday next, 8vo, 12s., with Coloured Map, 


fap desert late AUSTRALIA FELIX, or 


Port Philip District of New South Wales. Being an Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the Colony and its Gold Mines. 
With an Appendix containing the Reports of the Me!bourne 
Chamber of Commerce for the Jast two Years upon the Condition 
and Progrss of the Colony. Ky WILLIAM WESTGARTH, late 
Member of the Legislative . ouncil »f Victoria. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





In a few days, royal 12mo, pp. 400, price 5s. in cloth, 


ANDBOOK TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM: containing a Brief History of its 
Formation, and of the various Collections of which it is composed; 
Descriptions of the Catalogues in present use; Classe Lists of the 
cripts &c.; and a variety of Information indispensable for 

ders”? at that Institution. With some Account of the 
pd ibratieg in London. By RICHARD SIMS, of the De- 
pdent d Manuscripts ; Compiler of the “‘ Index to the Heralds’ 


gp don : i, John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 





eae see ondiand Cheaper Edition, complete, in foolscap Svo, 
cloth, . rice 3s. 

DOUTRIN E of the HOLY EUCHA- 

RIvLBy ARCHDE CON WILBERFORVE. 

See’ needed in the Church of England.”"—Guardian. 

t J. and C. Mozley, ‘:, Paternuster Row. 


THE 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HIGHLEY’S LIBRARY OF SCIENCE AND ART: 


Section 2—NATURAL HISTORY. 


MICROSCOPE 


IN ITS 

SPECIAL APPLICATION TO VEGETABLE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
By DR. HERMANN 

TRANSLATED BY FREDERICK CURREY, 


Numerous Woodcuts, price 5s. 


SCHACHT. 





UNGER. 
DR. B. PAUL. 





—ee 





ESQ. 


BOTANICAL LETTERS. 
By DR. F. 
TRANSLATED BY 


Numerous Woodcuts, price 5s, 


LONDON: SAMUEL HIGHLEY, FLEET STREET, 





FROM DRAWINGS BY J. M. W. 


Will be ready in November, 


TURNER AND GIRTIN’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS, 


SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


Time, 


price One Guinea, 





HOGARTH, 


HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Epitep sy THOMAS MILLER, Esq., Author of ‘Rural Sketches,’ &c. 
With Thirty Engrabings of the Olden 


TURNER AND T. GIRTIN, PORTRAITS, &c, 


Handsomely bound, 





In the same Series, 


| 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION. | 


COMPLETE, Serconp Epition. 7s. 6d. | 


ST. MARK, 


Now Publishing in Numbers. 





Recently published, 


THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


New Epition. Fcap. cloth, gilt, 9s, 


THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; 
@r, Sketches of Patriarchal Times. 


A Companion Votume. [In preparation. 


FORESHADOWS ; 


oR, 
Lectures on Our Lord’s (Miracles anv Parables. 
New Epitroy, with Illustrations. 





In Two Volumes Foolscap, cloth, 9s. each, 


Now complete, in cloth, 5s., with Frontispiece, 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. 
By tHe Rev. JOHN 


CUMMING, D.D. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


MATTHEW. 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 


New Epitions, Revised and Corrected by the Author, with 
d. 


Index, &e. 


Sixteenth Thousand, 


Three Volumes Foolscap, cloth gilt, 9s, each. 





PROPHETIC STUDIES ; 
@r, Lectures on Daniel the Yrophet. 
Ninth Thousand, F cap. cloth gilt, 9s, 





THE FINGER OF GOD. 


Srconp Epirtion. 


Feap. cloth, 2s, 6d, 





CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 


A Companion VotumE. [Jn preparation. 


IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 


Nint# Epition, 


Feap. cloth, 3s, 


OUR FATHER. 


Fovrta Epitrion, 








.s ~< Oxtord: J. H. Parker. 





With gilt edges, 3s. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE AND CO,, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, November, 1858. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 








1 


HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; or, Notes of an 


Oriental Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim and Nepal Himalayas, the 
Khasia Mountains, &. By Dr. J. D. Hooker. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2 


LIFE IN ABYSSINIA; during a Three Years’ 


Residence and Travels in that Country. By MansrieLp Parkyns. 
With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


8. 
SILURIA; or, A View of the Silurian and other 


Primeval Rocks, and their Imbedded Remains. By Sir Roprrick 
MougcHison. With Map and Plates. 8vo. 


4 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY; in- 


cluding that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Rev. 
H. H, Miuman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 8 vols. 8vo. 


5 


A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great : 
for general readers as well as for Students in Theology. By Rev. J.C. 
ROBERTSON, 8vo. 


6 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE: being a 


Coucise and Popular Account of the different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages :ud Countries of the World. With a Description of the most 
Remark: -. Buildings. By James Fereussoy. With 1000 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 


f. 
TREASURES of ART in GREAT BRITAIN: 


being an account of the chief Col-ections of Paintings, Sculptures, MSS., 
Miniatures, &c., in this Country. By Dr. WaacEen. 3 vols. 8vo. 


8 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: A Popular 


Account, abridged from his Larger Work. By Sir J. G. WILKINSON. 
With 500 Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


9. 
HISTORY OF THE DUTCH, FLEMISH, 


FRENCH, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. From 
the German of Kueter. Edited by Sir EpmMunp Heap, Bart. With 
Illustrations from the most remarkable Pictures. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 
(Uniform with Kugler’s Italian Schools.) 


10. 


SCENES and OCCUPATIONS of COUNTRY 


LIFE, with Recollections of Natural History. By Epwarp Jesse. 
Third and thoroughly revised Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 





11. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE: with 


Supplementary Chapters on the Literature, Art, and Domestic Manners 
of the Greeks, By Dr. Wa. Smite. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 


12. 


WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A New 


Library Edition, now first printed from the last editions which passed 
under the Author’s own eye. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 4 vols. 
8vo. 


18, 
THE SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT OF THE 


LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Collected and Arranged with 
his sanction by the late Col. GuRwoop. 2 vols. 8vo. 


14, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF YUCATAN; 


from its Discovery to the close of the 17th Century. By C. St. Joun 
Fancourt. With Map. 8vo. 


15. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES COMPARED WITH OUR OWN. By H. 8. TReEMEn- 
HEERE, Esq. Post 8vo. 


16. 
ESSAYS — chiefly Agricultural, Speeches, &c. 


By the late Tuomas GisBornge, M.P., with a Memoir of his Life. 
Post 8vo. 


17. 
SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, Prac- 


tical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday 
Book for Children. By a Lapy. 16mo. 


18. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Selected from 
the History of England. New and Cheaper Edition, with 24 Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 


19. 


BEAUTIES OF BYRON —Prose and Verse. 


Selected by a CLERGYMAN. Fcap. 8vo, (Forming a volume of 
“*Murray’s Railway Reading.”’) 


90. 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 


chiefly from English Authors. A New Edition, with an Index. Feap. 
8vo. 


21. 
A LIFE of HORACE. By Rev. H. H. Mian, 


Dean of St. Paul’s. Illustrated with Views of Localities, and Coloured 
Borders. 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Popular Series of Illustrated Works on 
Natural History. 





“A series published by Messrs. Reeve exceedingly well adapted for win- 
ning the sympathies and directing the observation towards natural 
objects.” —Athens@um. 

"A popular series of scientific treatises, which, from the simplicity of 
their style, and the artistic excellence and correctness of their nume- 
rous illustrations, has acquired a celebrity beyond that of any other 
series of modern cheap works.’ —Liverpool Standard. 


POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geological Phenomena in double-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES,F.G.S. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and New 
Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C. ARCHER, Esq. With 
Twenty Plates. 1(s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 
tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising ail the Species.s By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA;; or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. co:oured. 

POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Ac- 
count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY ; a Familiar His- 
tory of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
prising all the Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. With Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 


Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second 
Edition. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CHEAP UNIVERSAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, 264 pages, price 2s. bound, 
UTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


In Three Parts. Part I. Ancient History. Part II. Middle 
Ages. Part III. Modern History. Edited by H. WHITE, B.A., 
Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 

Dr. White’s other School Histories. 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 463 pages, 
3s. 6d. 


FRANCE, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 689 pages, 7s.; or 
in 3 separate Parts, 2s. 6d. each. . 

SACRED HISTORY, 187 pages, 1s. 6d. 

ENGLAND for Junior Classes, 189 pages, 1s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND for Junior Classes, 160 pages, 1s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
ndon: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


Tas BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 

CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, published every Saturday— 

Office, 141, Strand. The Proprietors of the ‘Britannia’ have the 
isfaction of ing to their Subscribers and the Public, that 

they have secured the lusive right of publishi 

of the ‘ Britannia’ an historical novel, entitled 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 

; By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.' 

Tn which will be depicted, in a striking and original manner, the 
struggles, sufferings, and persecutions, through which our early 
Reformers attained to the Crown of Martyrdom. The publication 
of the work will commence on Saturday, the 8th October, and will 
be continued weekly without intermission. 

As a Famity Conservative Newspaper the ‘ Britannia’ is cele- 
brated for its consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
tional Prosperity, and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
intelligence, the prehensive ch of its contents, and the 
permanent interest of its Original Articles on Religion, Politics, 
Literature, and all Social Topic-,it is preserved for binding perhaps 
more extensively than any similar publication. 

Price Sixpence. Post-Office Orders payable to JOHN 
MORTIMER. 











in the columns 








NEW WORKS. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 
FREELY TRANSLATED AND CONDENSED BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, 16s, 











[Just ready, 
“ The following extracts from an article (understood to be by Sir David Brewster) which appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ will give some idea of the aim and character of this celebrated work :— 

“ A work of profound science, marked with great acuteness of reasoning, and conspicuous for the highest attributes of 
intellectual power. It comprehends Matuematics, Astronomy, Puysics, and CaEmistry, or the sciences of Inorganic 
Bodies; and Paystotocy, and Soctat Puysics, or the sciences of Organic Bodies, 

“ Under the head of Socrat Puystcs the author treats of the general structure of human societies, of the fundamental 
natural law of the development of the human species, and of the progress of civilization. This last Section is subdivided 
into three heads—the THroLoaican Erocu, the MrtapHysica, Epocn, and the Positivs Erocu—the first of these 
embracing Freticuism, Pouyruersm, end MonorTHEisM.” 

Referring to the Astronomical part of the work, the Reviewer says, “ We could have wished to place before our readers 
some specimens of our author’s manner of treating these difficult and deeply interesting topies—of his simple, yet powerful 
eloquence—of his enthusiastic admiration of intellectual superiority—of his accuracy as an historian, his honesty as a judge, 
and of his absolute freedom from all personal and national feelings. . ... The philosopher who has grown hoary mei 
service $i science longs for the advantage of such an historian to record his labours, and of such an arbiter to appreciate 
their value.” 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, 
FROM THE ADMINISTRATION OF SAMUEL TO THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY, 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 


FORMERLY FELLOW OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD; AND AUTHOR OF “THE SOUL: ITS SORROWS AND ASPIRATIONS,” &c, 
Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 








THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE POPULAR THEOLOGY. 
Sermons By THEODORE PARKER, 


AUTHOR OF “A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELIGION,” &c, 
A Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel, is prefixed. Price to Non-Subscribers, 9s, 


The aim of this work is defined by its author at the beginning of the first Discourse as follows:— 
‘“‘T propose to speak of Atheism, cf the Popular Theology, and of pure Theism. Of each first asa 
Theory of the Universe, and then as a Principle of Practical Life; first as Speculative Philosophy, then 
as Practical Ethics.” 
“To real thinkers and to the ministers of the Christian gospel we emphatically say—Read them, (Parker’s books) and 
reflect on them . ... . there are glorious bursts of eloquence, flashings of true genius.”—Nonconformist. 


“ Compared with the sermons which issue from the majority of pulpits, this volume is a treasure of wisdom and beauty,” 
—Leader 


“The method of these discourses is practical, addressing their argument to common sense. Atheism and the popular 
theology are exhibited in their repulsive relations to common life, while from the better conception of divine things, of 
which the writer is the chief apostle, there is shown to arise, in natural development, the tranquil security of religious trust, 
guidance and comfort in all social duty, and the clear hope of the world to come.”— Westminster Review, 

* * The three preceding Works form Nos. IV., III., II., and I. respectively of Chapman's 
‘¢ QUARTERLY SERIES,” which is published by subscription. The subscription price of the four volumes 
for 1853 is £1 1s., payable in advance. A prospectus of the Series may be had on application. 
Persons who already possess the First Edition of Newman’s ‘ Hebrew Monarchy’ may obtain the 
other Three Volwmes for 1853, by payment of 15s. 





THE TWIN SISTERS. 
By LUCY FIELD, Avrnoress or ‘‘THr Two FRIENDS.” 


3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s, 6d. 


“The characters in the ‘Twin Sisters’ are remarkably well drawn. .... The novel is written in a very sound and 
wholesome spirit.”— Westminster Review. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEART. 


A MANUAL OF FAITH AND DUTY. 
By LEIGH HUNT. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“To the class of thinkers who are feclers also, to those whose soul is larger than mere logic can compass, and who 
habitually endeavour on the wings of Imagination to soar into regions which transcend reason, this beautiful book is 
addressed. .... It cannot be read even as a book (and not accepting it as a ritual) without humanizing and enlarging the 
reader’s mind.”—Leader. 

“The ‘ Religion of the Heart’ is a manual of aspiration, faith, and duty, conceived in the spirit of natural piety. ....+ 
It is the object of the book to supply one of those needs of the popular mind, which the speculative rationalism is apt to 
neglect, to aid in the culture of sound habits and of reasonable religious affections. If the time has not yet arrived for the 
matured ritual of natural religion, the present endeavour will at least be regarded as a suggestion and help in that direction. 
—Westminster Review, 


The BRIDESMAID, COUNT STEPHEN, and Other Poems. 
By MARY C. HUME. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“There is a hearty, peepee hopeful moral in her lays, a rich imagination, a treasury of words, and a masculine 
tone, cheering the faint heart on to the struggle and to the victory.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“ Full of thoughts and honest-hearted striving after truth.”—Atlas. 











POEMS. By Anna Blackwell. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 
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Messrs. SMITH, 


HAVE THE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


A NEW 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


65, ConNHILL, November let, 1853. 


ELDER & CO. 


POEM, 
“THE ROMAN.” 





WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN. 





1, THE STONES 


embossed cloth, with top-edge gilt. 


Each Volume may be had separately, viz.— 
Vot, I. THE FOUNDATIONS. With 21 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, £2 2s. 
» II, THE SEA STORIES. With 20 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts, Price £2 2s. cloth, 
» IU. THE FALL, With 12 Plates. Price £1 lls, 6d. 


“The ‘Stones of Venice’ is the production of an earnest, 
religious, progressive, and informed mind. The author of 
this essay on architecture has condensed into it a poetic ap- 

rehension, the fruit of awe of God, and delight in nature; a 

nowledge, love, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic breadth, and a 
fearless challenge of existing social problems; whose union 
we know not where to find paralleled.” —Spectator. 

“To Mr. Ruskin art has a deep moral and religious signi- 
ficance, both in its uses and in its connexion with the cha- 
racter and conditions of the artist. Every touch is, for him, 
the thought of a human intellect, and the voice of a human 
heart. He seems to kiss the very footsteps of that art of 
which he is the great expositor.”—Times, 

“This book is full of fine things, and of true things.”— 


Atheneum. 
2, SEVEN LAMPS OF 





Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, £1 1s, cloth, 


. MODERN PAINTERS. 


Edition, 18s, cloth. Vol. IL, 3rd Edition. 10s,-6d. cloth, 


3 
4, PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 
5 


. THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


22 Illustrations by Ricnarp Doxiz. 2s, 6d, 


6. NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION 


FOLDS. vo, 1s. 


“A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ.’—Britannia, 


OF VENICE. Now complete in 


Three Volumes Imperial 8vo, with 53 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts drawn by the Author. Price £5 15s, 6d, in 


“No one who has visited Venice can read this book with- 
out having a richer glow thrown over his remembrances of 
that city; and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin paints it 
with a firmness of outline and vividness of colouring that 
will bring it before the imagination with the force of reality.” 
—Literary Gazette, 

“Mr. Ruskin’s work cannot be read by any one without 
improvement to his moral sense and mental discipline. It 

an indestructible value, It tells us the truth on much 
where it greatly imports us to be informed. The eloquence 
of the book is extraordinary,.”—Ezaminer. 

“No man amongst us has brought to art-criticism so much 
of rare genius as Mr. Ruskin.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“ A noble work by one of the most earnest thinkers of our 
=. and the most eloquent writer upon art.”—Lclectic 


ARCHITECTURE. With 
Imperial 8vo, Vol. I. 5th 


Svo, 2s. sewed. 
With 


OF SHEEP- 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





NEW WORK BY 


DR, CUMMING. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 7s, cloth, uniform with “ Voices of the Night,” 


BENEDICTIONS; OR, 


By tur Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


THE BLESSED LIFE. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Christ Receiving Sinners. 


Sixteenth 1000, Feap, 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth, Also in 
18mo, price 1s. cloth, 


Voices of the Night. 


Twelfth 1000, Feap. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


Voices of the Dead. 


Sixth 1000, Feap, 8vo. 7s. cloth, 


Voices of the Night, Voices of 


THE DAY, and VOICES OF THE DEAD. Complete 
in 3 vols, 18s, cloth; 32s, morocco extra. 


Voices of the Day. 


Ninth 1000. Feap. 8vo. 7s, cloth. 


God in History. 


Eighth enlarged Edition, Feap, 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth, 


Scripture Readings on the 
BOOK OF GENESIS; being a continuous Exposition 
of each Chapter. Sixth 1000. With Illustrations, Feap. 
8vo. 58. cloth. 


Sabbath Morning Readings on 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. Publishing Monthly. 





Price 4d. 





LONDON: JOHN F, SHAW, SOUTHAMPTON ROW anp PATERNOSTER ROW, 


SAUNDERS AND Olany:g 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THE FLORAL. LANGUAGE INTERPRETED. 
Eleventh Edition, coloured Plates, silk binding. A 
beautiful Gift Book. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
By tax Eprtor of THE “ FORGET ME NOT.” 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Kent (by permission), 
By Mrs, JAMESON, 


Fourth Edition, 2vols. With Designs by the Author, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 
“LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA,” &c. 


“Truly delightful volumes. The most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.”—Blackwood, 


LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 


2vols, By the same Author. 


TURNING in all its BRANCHES. 

A complete and practical Guide to this beautiful Science, 
entitled the “ HANDBOOK OF TURNING,” with nume- 
rous plates, price 7s, 6d. bound, and post free. 


FOR WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, 
PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, ESSAYS, &c. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN 
TO PUBLISH. 


Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publication of Books intended 
for General Circulation, or Private Distribution. Sent post 
free to orders enclosing Twelve Stamps, addressed to Messrs. 
Saunpgkrs and Oruey, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 





NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





I. ALFRED BUNN IN AMERICA. 2 Vols. 21s. 

Il. PROFESSOR CREASY ON THE ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION. 9s. 6d. 

III, ARTHUR KENYON’S LETTERS FROM SPAIN TO 
HIS NEPHEWS AT HOME. 23. 6d. 

IV. JAMES SMITH’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 

ARTIST LIFE. 10s. 6d. 

DR. LIEBER ON SELF-GOVERNMENT. lis. 

VI. THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. 
5s. 

VII. THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S UNDYING ONE. 


And just ready, 
VIII. CHALMERIANA; COLLOQUIES WITH DR. CHAL- 
MERS. BY JOHN JOSEPH GURNEY. 23. 6d. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
QACRED VOCAL MUSIC. By GrorcE Bar- 


KER: Save me, O God, 2s. 6d.; Faith’s Guiding Star, 28.; 
Father, forgive us, 2s.; Weep not for me, ls. 6d.; God hath a 
voice, 2s. By E. Flood: Six Sabbath Lyrics, each 2s. Ry 8. Nel- 
son: Thy will be done, 2s.; When this frail world, 2s.; Mountain 
Lays for the Sabbath, Nos. I. to VI.,each 2s. By Cherry: Have 
faith in Him, 2s. By Abt: The Orphan’s Prayer, 2s. By Kucken : 
Oh! God, how fleets my time away, 2s.; and the Guardian 
Angels, 3s. 


TRUTH IN ABSENCE; Canzonet. 
posed by EDMUND B. HARPER. Price 2s. 

“Isa most charming canzonet, and so captivated are we by it 
that we have been deaf to the wishes of a particular friend who 
has positively asked for it. The melody is purely beautiful, and 

nal. 


must charm all who hear it.”—Eliza Cook’s Jow 


FADING AWAY! Song. Written and Com- 
posed by Miss ANNE FRICKER. 2s. 
“ There is a touching sentiment in this song quite removed from 
triteness. The air and the words seem to have been born together 
#0 well are they matched.” 


| 





Com- 





London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington . Street 
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NEw WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





I 
Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, 
in 3 vols., 8vo, eloth, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW 
WORLD. 


Ineressions or AmeErica. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Translated by Mary Howrrr. 


‘Really the Swedish Iady,on the whole, writes so pleasantly, 
so good-naturedly, so lovingly and ingenuously, that we cannot 
indicate one tithe of the good things, of the rough sketches, nume- 


rous points, pleasing anecdotes, pretty stories, and personal expe- 
riences, of the authoress, that abound in these volumes.”— Critic. 
“A voluminous and valuabie work, forming the best filled pic- 


ture of the lights and shades, the absurdities and the amenities of 


American jife.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“*Here we have sound, clear views on the public and private life 
in America, mixed with expressions 0: prehensive human 
kindnes«, and close family affection.” —Standard. 

“Such a delineation of America and Americans as was never 
before written.”—Bell’s Messenger. 





1. 
THE PROVOCATIONS OF 
MADAME PALISSY. 
By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ With coloured Frontispiece 
by Warren, Price 7s. 6d. Post 8vo, cloth, 
111. 
RAILWAY READING. 
LEGENDS OF OLD LONDON. 
By J. Y, AKERMAN, Esq., F.S.A. In post 8vo. 
350 pages, price 2s, 6d, 
Iv. 
THE EARTH 
AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
By MARGARET E. DARTON. In crown 8vo. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
v. 
BASES OF BELIEF. 


An Examination of Christianity, as a Divine Revelation, by 
the Light of Recognised Facts and Principles. In four 
oes By EDWARD MIALL, M.P. New Edition, 8vo, 
10s. 6 


VI. 
HIPPOLYTUS AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

At the commencement of the Third Century. By W. ELFE 
TAYLER, Author of “Popery, its Character and Crimes.” 
Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

vit. 

IN PREPARATION. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


By W. H. BARTLETT. With Thirty Mlustrations on 
oe and numerous Woodcuts, handsomely bound and 
ilt. 


In November, 
vu. 


ROME REGAL & REPUBLICAN. 


A History for Families. By J. M. STRICKLAND. 
Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND. [Shortly. 


1x, 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. 
A Tale of the Great Plague. Uniform with “Mary Powell.” 
[At Christmas. 


x 
EVENINGS IN MY TENT. 
By the Rev. N. DAVIS, In 8vo,- with Illustrations. 


[At Christmas. 
xt. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 
SHRINES. 


By Mrs. S.U. HALL. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
F, W. Farrnort, F.S.A. Comsiee in 2 vols, 8vo, handsomely 
bound and gilt, price 16s, each. 
[4 Cheaper Edition in preparation. 
“ Descriptions of such Shrines come home with deep interest to 
all hearts—all English hearts—particularly when they are done 
with the earnestness which distinguishes Mrs. Hall’s writings. 
That lady’s earnestness and enthusiasm are of the right sort—felt 
for freedom of thought and action, for taste, and for genius, wing 
ing its flight in a noble direction. They are displayed, oftentimes 
most lly, through the active pages of this volume.”— 








This day is published, in 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, price 14s, cloth, 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 
THE AUTUMN OF 1852; 


WITH A VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA, 
AND A TOUR THROUGH THE COUNTRY OF THE DON COSSACKS. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


AUTHOR OF A “JOURNEY TO NEPAUL,” \ 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE ROSES: A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT,’ &. 3 vols. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols, 


ATLIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN DRAYTON.’ 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 65, 1853. 
REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S.; with a 
View of his Lectures, Writings, and Cha- 
racter. By George Macilwain, F.R.C.S. 
2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

ABERNETHY was one day brushing his coat in 

his lobby, preparing to go out, when the Duke 

of York came to request him to visit the 

King, George 1V. He told the Duke bluntly, 

still brushing his coat, that he was going to 

his lecture, and that he had better send for 

Cooper. Whether this anecdote is correctly 

reported or not, it is a characteristic illustra- 

tion of the independence, the eccentricity, and 
the eminence of Abernethy at that time. He 
was at the top of his profession, when the 
brusqueness and apparent rudeness of his 
manner did not endanger a popularity which 
he had acquired by solid learning, true genius, 
and much experience. Early in his profes- 
sional career he began to be famous. The 
author of ‘The Pursuits of Literature,’ in his 

‘Fourth Dialogue,’ printed in 1797, describes 

an amateur scientific man, who, among nume- 

rous other objects of pursuit,— 


“ At anatomic lore would sometimes peep, 
And call Earle useful, Abernethy deep.” 


The verses of Matthias were clever enough, 
but seemed chiefly intended as pegs to hang 
the notes upon, the latter bearing the same 
proportion to the poem that ‘the boundless 
convexity of frizz” did to the top of Dr. 
Parr’s wig, as Sidney Smith said in his witty 
review of one of the doctor’s sermons, with its 
voluminous notes. The note to the foregoing 





allusion in the ‘Pursuits of Literature’ runs | 


thus:—“ Abernethy, a young surgeon of an 
accurate and philosophical spirit of investiga- 
tion, from whose genius and labours I am led 
to think that the medical art and natural 
science will hereafter receive very great acces- 
sions.” The young surgeon did not belie the 
shrewd discernment and generous anticipa- 
tions of Mr. Matthias. In original research 
he did not distinguish himself so much as his 
master, John Hunter, and other scientific 
medical men had done, but he filled many 
offices with credit and celebrity, and in the 
practice of his profession attained a popularity, 
the traditional renown of which remains to 
this day. What medical man has not stories 
about Abernethy to tell; and who has not 
heard some anecdotes of his professional skill 
or of his extraordinary manners? His name 
is familiar as a household word in medical 
annals, while the memory of his sayings and 
doings is still as fresh as tradition could pre- 
serve it. But after the lapse of nearly a 
quarter of a century it was time that some 
more tangible and enduring record of his life 
should appear. This is attempted in the two 
octavo volumes which an admiring and affec- 
tionate pupil has dedicated to his memory. 

, We are sorry to have to say that Mr. Mac- 
ilwain has done aJl that a man could possibly 
do to spoil a good subject. From the very 
first sentence of his book the anticipation of 
dulness is awakened, and the reader soon be- 
comes painfully aware how sorely his patience 
18 to be exercised. Through fourteen tedious 
pages of general reflections we proceed, with- 
out discovering whither the author is direct- 
ing our thoughts, till at length it is announced 
that “John Abernethy was born in London, 
in 1764, exactly one year after John Hunter 
settled in London,” and that “ Abernethy’s 
first work was published in 1793, the same 


a 





year that Hunter died.” 
the purport of the long and far-fetched pre- 
fatory disquisition on “the development of 
truth,” ‘the succession of scientific men,” and 
the biographical coincidences, in virtue of 
which ‘* Newton was born the same year that 
Galileo died,” and Abernethy saw the light 
the year after Hunter settled in London! 
Almost every section of the book is in similar 
manner ushered in by remarks generally un- 
necessary and often irrelevant. ‘To appreciate 
Abernethy, Mr. Macilwain says that ‘the 
public should have correct views at least of 
the general nature and objects of medical 
science.” A general knowledge, sufficient for 
this purpose, is surely possessed by every 
intelligent reader of biography, but Mr. 
Macilwain thinks it necessary to give profes- 
sional homilies and scientific details, which are 
quite out of place in such a memoir. All this 
we are ready to believe is done in honest 
anxiety to make the worth and wisdom of 
Abernethy more understood, but there is 
grievous lack of judgment and taste in not 
trusting more to the intelligence and know- 
ledge of the readers of the book. More than 
half the work is made up of the biographer’s 
expositions and explanations, and it is always 
a pleasant relief when he changes from the 
lecturer to the reporter and narrator. But in 
spite of Mr. Macilwain’s tedious over-perspi- 
cuity his memoir cannot fail to be read with 
deep interest. Let us be grateful to him for 
collecting so many authentic memorabilia of 
Abernethy. In this case we are willing that 
charity should cover a multitude of sins, and 
in the affectionate reverence of the pupil let 
us lose sight, as much as we can, of the faults 
of the biographer. 

Abernethy was at first intended for the bar, 
and he used to say, “ had my father let me be 
a lawyer, I should have known every Act of 
Parliament by heart.” His ready, capacious, 
and retentive memory was turned to account 
in another course of life. The motives by 
which he was led to turn to the medical pro- 
fession seem to have been at first rather 
vague, and are thus stated by the biographer: 


We then discover 


‘Sir Charles Blicke was a surgeon in large prac- 
tice; he lived at that time in Mildred’s Court, and 
Abernethy’s father was a near neighbour, probably 
in Coleman-street. 

‘Abernethy had shown himself a clever boy, a 
good scholar; and he was at the top of Wolver- 
hampton School before he was fifteen. Sir Charles 
Blicke was quick-sighted, and would easily discover 
that Abernethy was a ‘sharp boy.’ All that Aber- 
nethy probably knew of Sir Charles, was that he 
rode about in his carriage, saw a good many 
people, and took 2 good many fees, all of which, 
though probably presenting no particular attrac- 
tions for Abernethy, made a primd facie case, 
which .was not repulsive. Accordingly, in the 
year 1779, being then fifteen years of age, he 
became bound an apprentice to Sir Charles, and 
probably for about five years. 

* * * * 

“‘Sir Charles Blicke had a large and lucrative 
practice. He had the character of taking care to 
be well remunerated for his services. He amassed 
a considerable fortune ; but we incline to think the 
impressions of the profession which Abernethy 
derived from the experience of his apprenticeship 
were not very favourable. The astute, business- 
like mode of carrying on the profession, which 
seems to have characterised Sir Charles Blicke’s 
practice, could have few charms for Abernethy. 
The money-making character of it had never much 
attraction for him, and at that period of his life 
probably none at all; whilst the measured preten- 
sions of it to anything like a science, could hardly 
have been at times otherwise than repulsive. 








“‘The tone in which he usually spoke of Sir 
Charles’s practice did not convey a very favour- 
able idea of the nature of the impression which it 
had left on him. In relating a case he would say: 
‘Sir Charles was at his house in the country, where 
he was always on the look out for patients.’ On 
another occasion, speaking of patients becoming 
faint under peculiar circumstances, he observed : 
‘When I was an apprentice, my master used to 
say: ‘Oh, Sir! you are faint; pray drink some 
of this water.” And what do you think was the 
effect of his putting cold water into a man’s stomach 
under these circumstances? why, of course, that it 
was often rejected in his face.’ ” 


Tt was in attending the anatomical lectures 
of Sir William Blizard that Abernethy first 
felt real enthusiasm for his profession. The 
notices of the London schools and _ hos- 
pitals, and of the eminent lecturers and practi- 
tioners of that time, will be read with much 
interest by medical men, but we must pass by 
these to give some extracts illustrating the 
personal and professional eharacter of Aber- 
nethy, as he was known to the general publie. 
It is of the peculiarities of his manner with 
patients in the upper classes of society that 
the most frequent anecdotes are told:— 


‘*Sometimes Mr. Abernethy would meet with a 
patient who would afford a useful lesson. A lady, 
the wife of a very distinguished musician, consulted 
him, and finding him uncourteous, said: ‘I had 
heard of your rudeness before I came, Sir, but I 
did not expect this.” When Abernethy gave her 
the prescription, she said: ‘What am I to do with 
this?’ 

** ‘Anything you like. 
please.’ 

‘The lady took him at his word—laid his fee on 
the table, and threw the prescription into the fire, 
and hastily left the room. Abernethy followed her 
into the hall, pressing her to take back her fee or 
to let him give her another prescription ; but the 
lady was inexorable, and left the house. 

‘The foregoing is well authenticated, Mr. Stowe 
knows the lady well, who is still living; but many 
of these stories, to our own knowledge, were greatly 
exaggerated. Abernethy would sometimes offend 
not so much by the manner as by the matter; by 
saying what were very salutary but very unplea- 
sant truths, and of which the patient perhaps only 
felt the sting. We know a gentleman, an old fox- 
hunter, who abused Abernethy roundly; but all 
that he could say against him was: ‘ Why, Sir, 
almost the moment I entered the room, he said : 
‘‘T perceive you drink a good deal,” (which was 
very true). Now,’ added the patient, very naively, 
‘suppose I did, what the devil was that to him !’ 

‘*Another gentleman of considerable literary re- 
putation, but who, as regarded drinking, was not 
intemperate, had a most unfortunate appearance 
on his nose, exactly like that which accompanies 
dram-drinking. This gentleman used to be exceed- 
ingly irate against Abernethy, although all I could 
gather from him amounted to nothing more than 
this, that when he said his stomach was out of 
order, Abernethy said: ‘Aye, I see that by your 
nose,’ or some equivalent expression. 

* * * * 


Put it in the fire, if you 


‘*¢Mr, Abernethy,’ said a patient, ‘I have 
something the matter, Sir, with this arm. There, 
oh! (making a particular motion with the limb) 
that, Sir, gives me great pain.’ ‘Well, what a fool 
you must be to do it then,’ said Abernethy.” 


However abrupt or even rude Abernethy 
may have been to the rich, his kindness and 
gentleness to the poor were invariably con- 
spicuous:— 

‘A woman came into the hospital to have an 
operation performed; and Abernethy, as was his 
invariable custom, took some time to get her health 
into a more favourable condition. When the day 
for the operation was at hand, the dresser informed 
him that she was about to quit the hospital. 

‘‘©Why, my good woman,’ said Abernethy, 
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‘what a fool you must be to come here to have 
an operation performed; and now, just as you are 
in a fit state for it, to go out again.’ Somebody 
here whispered to him that her father in the country 
‘was dying.’ With a burst of indignation, his 
eyes flashing fire, he turned to the dresser, and 
said: ‘You fool, why did you not tell me this 
before?’ Then, after a moment or two looking at 
the patient, he went from the foot up to the side 
of the bed, and said in the kindest tone possible: 
‘Yes, my good woman, you shall go out imme- 
diately; you may come’ back again when you 
please, and I will take all the care I can of you.’ 

“‘Now there was nothing in all this perhaps, 
but his manner gave it immense force; and I re- 
member one of the old pupils saying to me: ‘How 
kind he was to that woman; upon my soul, I 
could hardly help crying.’ ” 


On the causes of the apparent roughness 
and occasional eccentricity of his manner, the 
biographer has some sensible and satisfactory 
remarks :— 


‘*We have no doubt that with a most benevolent 
disposition, Abernethy’s manner, ‘particularly as 
he advanced in years, evinced great irritability ; 
and we believe that it was the result of two or 
three different causes, which in their combined in- 
fluence got a mastery which the utmost resolution 
was not at all times able to control. It had formed 
the subject of numerous conversations between 
Abernethy and some of his most intimate friends, 
and we believe had arisen, and been unconsciously 
fostered by the following causes: ‘In early life he 
had been,’ as he told Dr. Thomas Rees, ‘ particu- 
larly disgusted with the manner in which he had 
seen patients caressed and ‘humbugged’ by smooth 
and flattering modes of proceeding, and that he 
had early resolved to avoid that at all events.’ He 
further observed: ‘I tried to learn my profession, 
and thinking I could teach it, I educated myself 
to do so; but as for private practice, of course I 
am obliged to do that too.’ We can easily under- 
stand, how in a sensitive mind an anxiety to avoid 
an imputation of one kind might have led to an 
opposite extreme ; and thus a negligence of ordinary 
courtesy might have taken the place of a disgusting 
assentation. 

““No doubt, however, a temper naturally im- 
pulsive, would find in the perplexities which occa- 
sionally beset the practice of our profession, too 
many occasions when the suggestions of spirit, 
which, though not always unwelcome to ruffled 
temper, and those of fear of improper assentaticn 
would unfortunately coincide; and thus lead to 
intermix and confound the observance of a praise- 
worthy caution, with a yielding to an insidious 
habit. If to this were now added that increase of 
irritability which a disturbed and fidgetty state of 
physique never fails to furnish, and from which 
Abernethy greatly suffered, the habit would soon 
become dominant; and thus an originally good 
motive, left unguarded, be supplanted by an un- 
cqptrolled impulse. We believe this to have been 
the short explanation of Abernethy’s manner; all 
we know of him seems to admit of this explanation. 
It was a habit, and required nothing but a check 
from his humanity or his good sense to correct it; 
but then this was just that which patients were 
not likely to know, and could have been still less 
expected to elicit.” 


Some honourable instances are mentioned 
of cases where Abernethy afterwards felt that 
his manner had given just offence, and where 
he made immediate and frank apology. The 
following letter he wrote to a patient in the 
country, who had complained that he did not 
receive the sympathy he expected:— 

“Dear Sir,—I am sorry to have said anything 
that has offended you. I may have felt annoyed 
that I could not suggest any plan of treatment 
more directly curative of your malady, and ex- 
pressed myself pettishly when you did not seem to 
understand my meaning, for I am a fellow-sufferer, 
and had tried what are considered to be appropriate 
remedies, unavailingly. I assure you that I did 





not mean to hurt your feelings, and that I earnestly 
hope the state of your health will gradually im- 
prove, and that your local maladies will decline in 
proportion. 
‘‘T am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘* JOHN ABERNETHY, 
“ Bedford-row, October 25.” 

Even his rudest manner was evidently often 
assumed to protect himself from the tiresome 
and time-wasting trifling of fanciful and trou- 
blesome patients, “‘a parcel of people,” as he 
called them, “ who came to him with nothing 
the matter.” Where other medical men are 
too frequently servile and time-serving, his 
straightforward honesty led him to give 
offence, and always to his own pecuniary 
detriment:— 


‘It is true his roughness was very superficial, it 
was the easiest thing in the world to develop the 
real kindness of heart which lay undoubtedly be- 
neath it, and it is very instructive to observe how 
a very little yielding to an absurdity may occasion- 
ally obscure one of the most benevolent hearts that 
ever beat in a human breast, with the repulsive 
exterior of ungentle manners. Still patients could 
not be expected to know this, and therefore too 
many went away actually dissatisfied, if not dis- 
gusted. 

‘*The slightest reaction was in general sufficient 
to bring him to his self-possession. A lady whom 
he had seen on former occasions, was one day ex- 
ceedingly hurt by his manner, and burst into tears. 
He immediately became as kind and patient as 
possible, and the lady came away just as pleased 
as she had been at first offended. 

‘Reaction of a different kind would answer 
equally well. One day a gentleman consulted him 
on a painful affection of his shoulder, which had 
been of a very excruciating character. Before he 
had time to enter on his case, Abernethy said: 
‘Well, I know nothing about it!’ The gentleman 
sharply retorted: ‘I do not know how you should, 
but if you will have patience till I tell you, perhaps 
you then may.’ Abernethy at once said, ‘Sit 
down,’ and heard him out with the greatest kind- 
ness and patience.” 


Tt was in the lecture-room that Abernethy’s 
genius and learning were most displayed, and 
in connexion with his classes some of the best 
anecdotes are reported :— 

‘‘His mode of relating cases, which involved 
some important principle, showed how really inte- 
rested he had been in them. A gentleman having 
recovered from a very serious illness, after having 
failed a long time in getting relief, was threatened 
by the inftuence of the same causes with a return 
of his malady. ‘He thought,’ said Abernethy, 
‘that if he did not drink deeply, he might eat like 
a glutton.’ He lived in the country, and Mr. 
Abernethy one day went and dined with him. 
‘Well,’ said Mr. Abernethy, ‘I saw he was at his 
old tricks again; so, being a merchant, I asked 
him what he would think of a man who, having 
been thriving in business, had amassed a comfort- 
able fortune, then went and risked it all in some 
imprudent speculation?’ ‘Why,’ said the mer- 
chant, ‘I should think him a great ass.’ ‘ Nay, 
then, Sir,’ said Abernethy, ‘thou art the man.’ 

‘On another occasion a boy having suffered 
severely from disease of the hip, Abernethy had 
enjoined his father to remove him from a situation 
which he was unfitted to fill, and which, from the 
exertion it required, would expose him to a dan- 
gerous recurrence of his complaint. The father, 
however, put the boy back to his situation; one 
day Abernethy met both father and son in Chan- 
cery-lane, and he saw the boy, who had a second 
time recovered, again limping in his walk. After 
making the necessary inquiry, ‘Sir,’ said he to the 
father, ‘did I not warn you, not to place your son 
in that situation again.’ The father admitted the 
fact. ‘Then Sir,’ said Abernethy, ‘if that boy 
dies, I shall be ready to say you are his murderer.’ 
Sure enough, the boy had another attack, and did 
die in a horrible condition, 











“This story, and others of a similar kind, were 
intended to impress the paramount importance of 
keeping diseased parts, and joints especially, ina 
state of perfect repose ; and to prevent recurrence 
of disease, by avoiding modes of life inappropriate 
to constitutions which had exhibited a tendency to 
this serious class of diseases. 

‘‘He was remarkably good on the mode of de- 
tecting and managing accidents, fractures, and dis- 
locations. In regard to the latter, he had many 
very good stories, of which we will presently cite a 
ludicrous example. He could, however, throw in 
pathos with admirable skill when he desired it. 
The following lamentable case, he used to tell to 
an audience singularly silent. He is speaking of 
the course of a large artery. 

‘* « Ah,’ said he, ‘ there is no saying too much on 
the importance of recollecting the course of large 
arteries ; but I will tell you a case. There was an 
officer in the navy, and as brave a fellow as ever 
stepped, who in a sea-fight received a severe wound 
in the shoulder, which opened his axillary artery. 
He lost a large quantity of blood, but the wound 
was staunched for the moment, and he was taken 
below. As he was an officer, the surgeon, who saw 
he was wounded severely, was about to attend to 
him, before a seaman who had been just brought 
down. But the officer, though evidently in great 
pain, said: ‘‘Attend to that man, Sir, if you 
please, I can wait.” Well, his turn came, thesur- 
geon made up his mind that a large artery had 
been wounded; but as there was no bleeding, 
dressed the wound, and went on with his business, 
The officer lay very faint and exhausted for some 
time, and at length began to rally again, when the 
bleeding returned; the surgeon was immediately 
called, and not knowing where to find the artery, 
or what else to do, told the officer he must ampu- 
tate his arm at the shoulder joint. The officer at 
once calmly submitted to this additional but unne- 
cessary suffering ; and as the operator proceeded, 
asked if it would be long ; the surgeon replied, that 
it would be soon over; the officer rejoined : ‘‘Sir, I 
thank God for it!” but he never spake more.’ 

‘‘Amidst the death-like silence of the class, Aber- 
nethy calmly concluded: ‘I hope you will never 
forget the course of the axillary artery.’ ” 


Of the humorous stories with which he 
sometimes relieved the painful details of the 
history and treatment of disease, here is a 
characteristic specimen :— 

‘Few old pupils will forget the story of the 
Major who had dislocated his jaw. 

“This accident is a very simple one, and easily 
put right; but having once happened, is apt to 
recur on any unusual extension of the lower jaw. 
Abernethy used to represent this as a frequent oc- 
currence with an hilarious Major; but as it gene 
rally happened at mess, the surgeon went round to 
him, and immediately put it in again. One day, 
however, the Major was dining about fourteen 
miles from the regiment, and in a hearty laugh out 
went his jaw. They sent for the medical man, 
whom, said Abernethy, we must call the apothecary. 
Well, at first, he thought that the jaw was dislo- 
cated, but he began to pull and to show that he 
knew nothing about the proper mode of putting it 
right again. On this the Major began to be very 
excited, and vociferated inarticulately in a strange 
manner; when, all at once, the doctor, as if he 
had just hit on the nature of the case, suggested 
that the Major’s complaint was on his brain, and 
that he could not be in his right mind. On hearing 
this, the Major became furious, which was regarded 
as confirmatory of the doctor’s opinion; they ac- 
cordingly seized him, confined him in a strait- 
waistcoat and put him to bed, and the doctor or- 
dered that the barber should be sent for to shave 
the head, and a blister to be applied ‘to the part 
affected.’ 

“‘The Major, fairly beaten, ceased making re- 
sistance, but made the best signs his situation and 
his imperfect articulation allowed, for pen and 
paper. This, being hailed as indicative of returning 
rationality, was procured; and as soon as he was 
sufficiently freed from his bonds, he wrote—‘ For 
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(od’s sake send for the surgeon of the regiment.’ 
This was accordingly done, and the jaw readily 
reduced, as it had been often before. ‘I hope,’ 
added Abernethy, ‘you will never forget how to 
reduce a dislocated jaw.’ ” 


Mr. Macilwain’s account of Abernethy as a 
teacher, and his remarks on lectures and lec- 
turers generally, are altogether the best parts 
of his work. They may be profitably studied 
by all whose position requires them to give 
oral instruction, while they afford most life- 
like traits of the subject of the memoir. In 
everything relating to the progress of science 
Mr. Abernethy took deep and lively interest. 
Of this, as well as of his discernment of genius, 
and encouragement of merit, a memorable 
instance occurred in the appointment of the 

resent distinguished Hunterian Professor of 
omparative Anatomy :— 

“When Mr. Owen had completed his education, 
his thoughts were directed to a surgeoncy in the 
navy, as combining a professional appointment 
with the possibility of pursuing, with increased op- 
portunities of observation, his favourite study. 
Fortunately for science, he went to Abernethy, 
who requested him to pause. He said, ‘You know 
the hospital will not have any but apprentices. 
Macartney left on that account. Stay,’ said he, 
‘and allow me to think the matter over.’ This 
resulted in his proposing to the council of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons that there should be a permanent 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy, and that the 
appointment should be given to Mr. Owen. 

‘This is among the many proofs of Abernethy’s 
perception of character. Mr. Owen had dissected 
for lecture; and Abernethy saw, or thought he 
saw, a peculiar aptitude for more general and en- 
larged anatomical investigation. ‘The whole world 
now knows how nobly the Professor has justified 
the hopes of his talented master. It would be out 
of place for us to attempt a compliment to a man 
so distinguished in a science, wherein the varied 
pursuits of a practical profession allow us to be 
mere amateurs; neither do we wish to forget other 
gentlemen who distinguish themselves in this 
branch of science; but we believe that most com- 
petent judges allow that the celebrated Cuvier has 
not left any more fitted to appreciate his excellence, 
or who has more contributed to extend that science 
of which the Baron was so distinguished a leader, 
than Professc. Owen.” 

Towards the close of the work the bio- 
= gives a formal summary of his intel- 
ectual and professional character, but a more 
pointed and expressive delineation of the chief 
traits occurs in a parallel previously drawn 
between Abernethy and his master, Hunter : 


“John Hunter was a man of indefatigable in- 
dustry, and exceedingly circwmspect in his observ- 
ance of facts. Abernethy was fagging too, but 
More impulsive and notso dogged; mere facts were 
mere bores to him; he panted for practical rela- 
tions, and was most wonderfully quick in perceiv- 
ing them. His vision was as penetrative as Hunter's 
had been circumspect and cautious. Hunter would 
have sifted all the useful things out of any heap, 
however heterogeneous; Abernethy would have 
looked through it, at once found the one jewel that 
It concealed, and left the rest for the next comer. 
They were both most perfectly honest and truthful, 
both careless of money, both enthusiasts in science 
—that is, both ardent in the pursuit of truth, with 
that kind of feeling which does not stop to examine 
the utilitarian relations of these pursuits, but which, 
carried on by a continually increasing impulse, 
takes the good for granted, and is impelled by the 
love of truth for its own sake. 

“ But, interesting as it is to observe those re- 
quisitions which, as indispensable, are common to 
the successful investigators of science, it is yet 
More so to see the distinctive character of John 
Hunter and John Abernethy. The former, with 
many ideas to tell, and most of them new, hada 
difficulty in expressing himself. With more need 





than any man before him for additional facilities 
in this way, he had a restricted vocabulary: again, 
in making use of it, his style was seldom easy, often 
obscure; so that things which, when thoroughly 
understood, had no feature more striking than their 
simplicity, were often made to appear difficult, and 
by many readers, no doubt, had often been left un- 
examined. 

“ Abernethy, on the contrary, had a happy 
facility of expressing himself, and a power rarely 
equalled of singling out the difficult parts of a sub- 
ject, and simplifying them down to the level of 
ordinary capacities. Hunter, though not without 
imagination or humour even, had these qualities 
held in abeyance by the unceasing concentration of 
his intellectual faculty. As Abernethy used to 
say, ‘John Hunter was always thinking.’ Aber- 
nethy, on the contrary, had an active imagination ; 
it always accompanied his intellect, like a young, 
joyous attendant, constantly lighting up the more 
sombre propositions of her grave companion, with 
variety of illustration. The most difficult proposi- 
tion, directly Abernethy began to fashion it, had 
all its rough points taken off, and its essential fea- 
tures brought out clear and orderly to the plainest 
intellect. John Hunter’s manner of laying down 
facts the most important to the formation of a medi- 
cal science (take place when it may) was not able 
to keep people awake. Abernethy’s treatment of 
the most dry and unimportant, kept the class un- 
ceasingly interested. The obscurity of language 
in Hunter was happily replaced not only by an 
unusual ease, but by a curiosa felicitas in Aber- 
nethy. In sustained composition, Hunter, gene- 
rally difficult, often obscure; Abernethy, if not 
faultless, always easy and unaffected. If his style 
failed sometimes in earnestness and vigour, it was 
always sincere ; and though not deficient in elegance, 
yet, if it asserted no special claim to that excellence, 
it was always pleasing and perspicuous. 

“ Nothing could be further from the earnest and 
thinking John Hunter than anything dramatic; 
Abernethy had that happy variety of countenance 
and manner that can be conveyed by no other term. 
Hunter, without being slow, was cautious, circum- 
spect; Abernethy, without being hasty, was rapid, 
penetrative, and impulsive. Never weretwo minds 
so admirably fitted for the heavy-armed pioneering 
in science, and the comparatively light-trooped 
intellect, which was calculated to render the first 
clearing easily convertible to those practical neces- 
sities with which the science had to deal.” 

We have given only some detached speci- 
mens of the contents of a work which, with all 
its faults of execution, is an acceptable and 
entertaining record of one of the most remark- 
able men in the annals of the healing art. 








The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the 
Autumn of 1852; with a Voyage down the 
Volga, and a Tour through the Country of 
the Don Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Blackwood and Sons. 

THE pleasant journey made by Mr. Oliphant 

in 1851 to Katmandu, in company with 

the Nepaulese ambassador, Jung Bahadoor 

(see ante‘ L. G.’ 1852, p. 445), seems to have 

inspired the adventurer with a love of travel 

which promises much interest and novelty. 

Mr. Oliphant is determined, apparently, and 

we may add wisely, to select little-known 

ground, and there is abundant ma¢ériel in his 
observations to make up for any deficiency 
in his manner of writing them. No sooner 
is the traveller returned from his elephant- 
hunting in Nepaul, than he is off to St. Peters- 
burg, and to the rivers which run into the 
White Sea, to fish. On arriving, however, at 
the Russian capital, he is tempted by railway 
to Moscow, and by diligence to the great fair 
of Nijni Novgorod; and from thence he pro- 
ceeded eastward and southward by the Volga 
to Kazan, Saratov, and the country of the 





Don Cossacks, and home across the Sea of 
Azov to the Crimea by way of Odessa and the 
Danube. Owing to the unsettled state of 
affairs in Eastern Europe, and to the public 
anxiety to know more of the Russian people, 
a special interest attaches at this time to Mtr. 
Oliphant’s book, and his present narrative of 
travel, instead of being ‘ Reading for the Rail,’ 
in a little volume for the pocket, is contained 
in a dignified volume for the library, of much 
typographical excellence, illustrated with 
thirty-three beautiful wood engravings, and a 
tinted frontispiece and maps. Mr. Oliphant 
frequently notices in the course of his travels 
the oppressive character of the Russian 
government; at the Moscow Railway, for 
example, where only one train is forwarded 
per day, passengers are required. to be at the 
station one hour before starting. The journey 
of 450 miles was performed in twenty-two 
hours. 

‘*The country throughout is tame and uninte- 
resting. Now and then a picturesque wooden vil- 
lage is seen, but generally a sort of fir-scrub lines 
the railway. There are no tunnels, but some large 
rivers are crossed by bridges of considerable eleva- 
tion. On arriving at Moscow, we were nearly torn 
to pieces by the Isvoschiks or drosky boys, who 
afterwards did their best to jolt us together again 
before arriving at Mr. Pickersgill’s hotel. After re- 
novating ourselves there, we were in a condition to 
commence a survey of the town, and sallied forth 
to delight our eyes with the lovely and unique 
views from the Kremlin, and to explore the wonders 
of its far-famed precincts. 

“‘T was puzzled to decide which was the most 
striking—the prospect stretching before us as we 
stood upon the terrace under the shadow of the 
great bell, in which green roofs and tapering stee- 
ples, or gilded domes and star-spangled cupolas, 
met the eye on every side—while the river, spanned 


‘by two picturesque bridges, and covered with boats 


from distant provinces, flowed smoothly at our 
feet: or whether, whilst leaning against the parapet 
of the wooden bridge beneath, and gazing upwards 
at the confused mass of buildings enclosed by the 
quaint old turreted wall, I was not still more fasci- 
nated with that vast assemblage of cathedrals and 
palaces. Here were the remnants of a barbaric 
age, which had escaped an almost universal de- 
struction, mingled with the elaborate productions 
of modern art still unfinished, in style and archi- 
tecture so strangely dissimilar, yet here placed side 
by side, while seeming to bear as much affinity to 
one another as the Taj and the Tuileries; the 
whole, nevertheless, so happily grouped, that the 
combination, far from leaving any painful impres- 
sion on the mind from its singularity, seemed abso- 
lutely necessary to the composition of a picture 
altogether unrivalled in its novelty. 

“Outside the walls, and forming a foreground, 
stands the Church of St. Basil, well worthy its pro- 
minent position. If the buildings in the Kremlin 
be like Eastern temples and modern palaces, this is 
an edifice which can certainly lay claim to being 
unlike anything ever before produced in any part 
of the world. Its grotesque appearance and bril- 
liant colouring at first sight would have rendered 
me insensible to that charm which I could not ulti- 
mately fail to perceive in the quaint irregularity of 
its buildings, while a certain solemnity of position 
and character pervaded the whole; and at last it 
became my greatest favourite among the buildings 
which stand near, and seem in vain to rival it. 

‘‘ The interior of the Kremlin is worthy of atten- 
tion no less than the exterior. The Church of the 
Assumption is one of the most fantastically orna- 
mented even of Greek churches; while the gorgeous 
state-rooms in the palace, only completed within 
the last year, may safely be pronounced the hand- 
somest in Europe. Passing with uncovered head 
through the Strass Vorota, or Gate of the Re- 
deemer, where sentries are stationed to enforce the 
usual mark of respect due to the picture suspended 
in the archway, the traveller will soon become in- 
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volved in an inextricable maze of streets; but he 
will wander on, quite content to lose himself amid 
objects of such novel and varied interest. 

‘‘One rainy day we took refuge in the covered 
passages of the Ryadi, an Eastern-looking bazaar, 
where the owners of gay open shops vociferously 
entreated us to inspect the strange assortment of 
wares thus ostentatiously exhibited, and seemed 
quite surprised at our resisting their pressing invi- 
tations to become purchasers of coloured wax-lights, 
glittering wedding crowns, or huge gaudy pictures 
of hard-favoured saints. Wearied with the inces- 
sant cry of Paschaltz, and finding that we ran a 
great chance of being drenched by the shower-baths 
which in places deluged these galleries, we ad- 
journed to a famous teashop, where we were 
waited upon by the cleanest of waiters, soothed by 
fragrant tobacco, and regaled by the most delicious 
tea, in company with an immense number of 
bearded devotees of that beverage for which Russia 
is so justly famed. Here we were first initiated 
into the orthodox way of drinking it with a slice of 
lemon as a substitute for milk.” 


The journey from Moscow to Nijni Nov- 
gorod was one of two days and two nights in 
a roomy diligence. We must give our readers 
a few notes on the great fair in this busy 
locality :— 

“To us, as strangers, the earnest, business-like 
appearance of the people was especially striking. 
There was evidently no time to be lost in merry- 
go-rounds or penny shows. Here fortunes were 
to be lost or won in a few short weeks. The rich 
merchant had brought valuable wares from distant 
lands at an enormous expense; the poor pedlar had 
trudged many a weary mile with his heavy pack: 
both had staked their all on the results of their 
transactions in the allotted time, and were in no 
humour to trifle with it. It had evidently never 
struck them that Nijni fair was a place to which 
people would resort either for pleasure or instruc- 
tion, or for anything but gold; and certainly, 
interesting though it was, some such motive as the 
last would be required to induce a second visit. 
The fair is held on a low sandy spot of land, formed 
by the junction of the Okaand the Volga, and whichis 
subject to constant inundation in winter. The sub- 
stantial part of it, inhabited by the wealthy mer- 
chants, is arranged in twelve parallel streets, com- 
posed of neat two-storied brick houses, the lower 
part forming the shops and warehouses, which are 
protected by covered verandahs. Each street ter- 
minates at one end in a pagoda, indicating the Chi- 
nese quarter; while at the other it is connected 
with a square, where the governor's house and 
public offices are situated. 

“This respectable nucleus is encompassed by a 
deep border of temporary wooden huts, inhabited 
by an indescribable swarm of ragged Tartars, Tchou- 
vasses, Kirghees, and Calmucks, besides the pea- 
santry of the neighbourhood, who frequent the fair 
with provisions, fruit, and all sorts of farm and 
country produce. A long bridge of boats across 
the Oka connects this busy peninsula with the 
hill on which is situated the town of Nijni, com- 
manding an extensive view of the whole scene. 
Both rivers are covered with every conceivable 
shape and description of boat and barge; some 
from the distant Caspian, Jaden with ironware, 
Persian shawls, Georgian carpets, and Bukharian 
skins, or dried fruits: these vessels, of square, un- 
wieldy construction, are elaborately painted and 
ornamented, and on their decks are erected curious 
wooden habitations, from the peaked roofs of which 
flutter gaudy flags, while out of the carved windows 
peep Eastern maidens, Others, rude and strongly 
built, have come down the Kama with Siberian 
iron or tea; while the more civilised appearance of 
a few denotes their Western origin, and these have 
threaded their way from the shores of the Baltic, 
laden with the manufactured goods of Europe. On 
board this singular mixture of craft is found as sin- 
gular mixture of inhabitants, whole families coming 
trom their distant homes to take someshare in what— 
now that the Exhibition exists no longer in thatcapa- 
city—may resume its old title of the World’s Fair, 





‘* Our abode was situated in a suburb on the 
opposite sidé of the river, so that it was necessary 
to cross the bridge of boats every time we wished 
to visit the fair; and here the confusion was always 
the greatest. We were obliged to struggle our way, 
if on foot, amidst sheepskins, greasy enough to 
scent us for the rest of our lives, thereby adding to 
the store of fleas with which we had started from 
our lodging. Women, with waists immediately 
under their throats, and petticoats tucked up to 
their knees, tramped it gallantly through the mud, 
and made better progress than we could. A Cos- 
sack on horseback rode up and down the bridge 
for ihe purpose of keeping order amid the droskies, 
which, heedless of the rules of the road, dashed in 
every direction, apparently bent upon splashing 
those they did not run over. Drunken men con- 
tinually stumbled against us; and when at last we 
reached the slough on the opposite side, the confu- 
sion and hubbub were greater thanever. The mud 
in the shallowest parts was at least two feet in 
depth, and nearly everybody waded about in it 
with Russian leather jack-boots. Numbers ofsmall 
shops surrounded the bespattered populace, while a 
few miserable attempts at shows only proved how 
little they were appreciated. At the corners of the 
streets running into this delectable hole were sta- 
tioned Cossacks, who showered blows upon offend- 
ing Mujiks or peasants with their heavy lashed 
whips, without regard to the nature of the offence 
or the size of the victim. Turning up one of these 
streets, and penetrating farther inte the fair, other 
scenes and pleasanter forms meet the eye. The gay 
dress of the Georgian forms a pleasing contrast to 
the everlasting sheepskin; and, as we enter the 
shop of the Tiflis merchant, beautifully embroi- 
dered slippers, rich table covers, and the finest 
silks are spread out temptingly before us; and it is 
fortunate for our pockets that we have a steppe 
journey in prospect, and the vision of sundry 
custom-houses afterwards. In the next shop are 
handsome furs and skins piled in every available 
corner, and the owner of the valuable collection 
stands at the door, his flowing robe and dignified 
demeanour betokening his Eastern origin. Aaron 
was, in fact, a Bukharian Jew, who delighted to 
show us his costly Wares, even though there was no 
chance of our becoming purchasers; and, finally, 
regaled us with almonds, split peas, and raisins— 
flattered, perhaps, by the admiration we expressed 
at the belt he wore, the buckle of which, composed 
of solid silver, was set with turquoises. But it 
would be hopeless to attempt a description of the 
costumes of the different merchants and shop- 
keepers, or to enumerate the variety of articles ex- 
posed for sale.” 

On approaching the country of the Don 
Cossacks, Mr. Oliphant gives the following 
notice of the Calmuck Tartars, who, quitting 
the deserts of Astrakhan, and crossing over 
the vast tracts of pasture land which extend 
from the eastern shore of the Volga into Asia, 
migrate there, and pitch their tents in the 
vicinity of the fairs and markets :— 

‘«These ‘kybitkas’ or tents consist simply of a 
framework of wood, over which felt is stretched, 
while a circular aperture at the top gives egress to 
the smoke. I should have stopped and paid a visit 
to these wanderers in their own habitations, had I 
not already inspected a party of them in Dubovka, 
and nothing could be more interesting than their 
whole appearance. Of all the inhabitants of the 
Russian empire, the Calmucks are the most dis- 
tinguished by peculiarity of features and manners; 
and certainly their ragged flowing robes, bound 
round the waist with a coarse dirty scarf, and ex- 
posing to view 2 copper-coloured chest, together 
with their red boots and flat yellow caps trimmed 
with fur, completed a wild costume, unlike anything 
to be met with in less remote parts of the country. 
Their long black hair hung in thick braids on each 
side of their faces, which were of true Mongolian 
type; and it was difficult to look on the low wide 
noses, high cheek-bones, and long narrow eyes of 
these men, and yet believe that they were inhabit- 
ants of Europe, I felt transported again to the 





borders of Chinese Tartary, where I had already 
visited a race sprung from the same origin, adhe 
rents of the same faith, and probably, to some 
extent, speaking the same language. 

“Tt is singular how little we know of those 
nomadic hordes inhabiting the vast steppes of Tar. 
tary and Thibet, whose only real allegiance consists 
in a religious veneration for the sovereign pontiff 
at Hlassa. Wandering over the deserts which form 
the boundary of Russia and China, they are a sort 
of connecting link between the two greatest empires 
in the world, as they become at pleasure the subjects 
of one or the other. Once already from these re. 
gions have barbarian hosts poured forth, who, 
sweeping across the steppes which extend from the 
base of the Ural Mountains to the shores of the 
Caspian, spread themselves far and wide over the 
world of that day. We had crossed the very track 
of these invaders; and as we looked upon their 
successors, encamping in miserable tents, roving 
over arid plains, a scattered and degraded race, it 
was difficult to conceive that they could be the 
precursors of more barbarians, destined again to 
overrun the enlightened part of the world; and yet 
it is not long since the first Calmuck invasion took 
place.” 


Of the Don Cossacks themselves we are 
tempted to extract the following :— 


‘* We entered the country of the Don Cossacks 
at Jablonsky, our first stage from Tzaritzin. No- 
thing could be more dreary than the aspect of the 
country between the Volga and the Don, except, 
perhaps, that through which we travelled after 
crossing the latter river. The undulating prairie, 
covered with a short dry grass, interspersed with 
quantities of wild thyme and lilac crocuses, 
stretched away illimitably, and looked like an 
ocean regaining its tranquillity after a three days’ 
storm. For miles we did not meet a soul; oc- 
casionally we saw a few bullock-carts carrying 
timber across to the Don, or a wild-looking Cos- 
sack galloped past on a wilder-looking horse. The 
road seemed carefully to avoid all villages, and the 
few we discovered at a distance consisted chiefly of 
round huts, so exactly like the haystacks amid 
which they were placed as to be scarcely distin- 
guishable from them: but though I saw carts 
carrying straw, as well as these haystack villages, 
I do not remember passing a rood of cultivation 
until we reached the Don. The weather having 
been fine for some weeks past, the road was pretty 
good, though a mere track ; but the delays at the 
huts—dignified with the name of post-stations— 
were most annoying. However, after a ten hours’ 
journey we reached the river, a placid and unpre 
tending stream. Its banks had much the same 
character as those of the Volga—the high steppe 
on the west rising abruptly from the water’s edge, 
intersected in every direction by ravines. We were 
ferried across, about sunset, to the pleasant little 
village of Piatisbanskaia, where, for the third time 
since leaving Tzaritzin, we changed horses. 

‘* And now, for the following night and day, 
our journey presents one unwearied monotony ; 
one undulation is as like another as are the post 
stations: generally, on arriving at one of these, 
not a soul is to be seen—a solitary chicken, perched 
on the wheel of a broken-down cart, is the only 
visible sign of life. At length, after sundry inef- 
fectual attempts to open the door of the wooden 
cabin, a slovenly woman looks out, followed by 
three or four ragged brats. One of the children 
immediately disappears upon the steppe, returning 
in about half an hour with a bearded sullen-looking 
man, who, without deigning a remark, mounts 
one of the last team, and gallops away as if he 
never meant to come back: presently, however, 
half-a-dozen horses are seen rattling at full speed 
down a distant slope, followed by two men—our 
sullen friend and his sullen friend, whom he seems 
to have picked up somewhere with the horses. By 
this time our yamschik, or driver, from the last 
place has succeeded in loosening the rope, which 
serves as a pole-strap, and which he hitherto been 
continually breaking on the side of every hill just 
when it was most wanted ; upon the last occasion, 
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however, he has apparently succeeded in getting 
it into a most permanent knot. Meantime three 
horses are selected from those which have just 
been driven into a sort of kraal—the work of 
harnessing begins, and occupies another half- 
hour. Notwithstanding all the experience which 
the driver brings to bear upon the subject of 
the pole-ropes, they prove a dreadful puzzle, and 
are evidently quite a modern and hitherto unseen 
invention. 

‘At length everything is ready. The last 
driver is thrown into ecstasies at receiving a vodka 
of fourpence, after having driven us fifteen miles ; 
the new driver is no less enchanted at the pro- 
spect of a similar magnificent remuneration ; 
while the original sullen-looking man, who has 
been engaged inspecting and writing on our pada- 
roshna, emerges with a grim smile on his coun- 
tenance, and charges a ruble, by way of a good 
round sum, for the next fifteen miles, instead 
of the proper price, which is only eighty copeks 
(2s. 8d.) The yamschik then mounts the box in 
high spirits, and after having thus wasted an hour 
or two we are off again ventre a terre, down one 
pitch and up another, regardless of the ditch at the 
bottom, over which the carriage and horses take a 
sort of flying leap, much to our discomfiture. Our 
delays, however, are too long and numerous to 
admit of any remonstrance affecting our speed, and 
the yamschik continues to earn his vodka by under- 
going the most tremendous exertion. He shouts, 
and curses, and applauds, and whistles, and yells 
without ceasing, flourishing his whip over his head, 
by way of a hint that the lash may come down, 
which, however, it very seldom does; for the horses, 
being without blinkers, invariably take the hint, 
and seem not to require much pressing. He is a 
picturesque figure altogether, this Don Cossack 
yamschik, with his huge red mustache, the ends of 
which are visible protruding on both sides of his 
head, as we sit behind him. He wears a grey fur 
cap, and a blue tunic reaching halfway to the knee, 
bound round the waist with a red sash. A huge 
pair of jack-boots, into which his loose trousers are 
thrust, complete a costume which, though not alto- 
gether unlike that of the ordinary Russian peasant, 
somehow invests the wearer with a greater degree 
of jndependence. In an hour and a half he has 
jolted us to the end of our stage, where the same 
delay occurs, and the same scene is re-enacted. At 
night, however, the routine is varied: the hors#® 
are sometimes at home, but the delay is not much 
less; we have to rattle at the door and wake the 
children, who cry and wake the woman, who wakes 
the husband, who, to be saved all further trouble, 
immediately says there are no horses. We repeat 
incessantly loshedye (horses) and vodka; and when 
at last we show him twenty-five copeks, he pro- 
duces three nags. We pat him on the back, and 
try to be friends, but our advances are very coldly 
received; and he fumbles and scribbles on our pa- 
daroshna, by the dim flickering light, for a most 
interminable time. 

‘‘The yamschiks are more mystified in the dark 
than ever, and lose all the nuts in attempting to 
grease the wheels. At last, when we are off, it 
begins to rain, and we discover, for the first time, 
that our carriaze leaks like a shower-bath. We are 
vainly endeavouring to avoid the deluge, when, 
after a violent jolt, we hear a rattle; upon investi- 
gating the cause of which, we find that the wheel 
will probably come off before our arrival at the next 
station, in which case we shall be obliged to pass 
the black stormy night in a wet carriage on a 
dreary steppe, miles from any habitation or means 
of obtaining assistance. It may be imagined with 
what intense anxiety—as we slackened our speed 
Into a cautious walk—we watched the loosening of 
all the spokes of one of our fore-wheels on such a 
night—the third we had spent on the road; and it 
was with feelings of no less satisfaction that we at 
last hailed our arrival at an unusually substantial 
cabin, where we determined to stay until morning 
should bring us fine weather, and some person to 
repair the wheel. TI 5 Oe: 

‘The following morning, after getting our wheel 
clumsily patched up, we started under the bright 


auspices of a most glorious rising sun. The steppe 
was not so rough, and presented a more varied 
aspect. We passed through a few villages occa- 
sionally, consisting of small one-storeyed houses, 
surrounded by balconies, and more substantially 
built than those we had hitherto seen; while a 
wooden mill, situated on a sluggish-looking stream, 
fringed with willows, once enlivened the prospect; 
but, with the exception of these few willows, I saw 
not a single tree during the whole journey. We 
had numerous and extensive views over the winding 
Don, and the interminable steppe which stretched 
uninterruptedly to the Caspian, and appeared to 
be on a level of about two hundred feet lower than 
ourselves. Moreover, we observed numerous large 
herds of cattle, sheep, and horses, and passed more 
bullock-carts than usual, loaded with every con- 
ceivable species of gourd. They were accompanied 
by rough, surly men, and most unprepossessing 
females—though perhaps some allowance should 
be made for the ladies, regard being had to their 
unbecoming costume, which was entirely composed 
of a coarse white nightgown and Wellington boots. 
The men were somewhat similarly attired, except 
that the nightgown was shortened into a tunic, and 
their loose trousers were tucked into their boots. 
The more respectable wore a sort of cavalry forag- 
ing-cap with a red band. 

‘The country of the Don Cossacks is much more 
thickly peopled than the traveller who follows the 
line of white posts across the turf which mark the 
post-road has any reason to suppose; indeed, it 
seems an established principle that the post-hut 
should be in the most solitary position, where it is 
impossible to obtain the assistance requisite for the 
constant repairs which are rendered necessary by 
the rough nature of the country traversed. Upon 
obtaining onr padaroshna at Dubovka, we were fur- 
nished with a list of the post-stations, which, how- 
ever, was only forthcoming after a great deal of 
delay, as the postmaster seemed never to have heard 
of the route we proposed taking. He must ulti- 


were carefully marked on the list, for, with the ex- 
ception of the first, not a single station named 
existed in reality; and had it not been that occa- 
sional glimpses of the Don satisfied us that we were 
following our intended course, no possible means 
existed of knowing whether we were journeying in 
the right direction or not. 

‘‘Thechief characteristic of the Don Cossack post- 
masters—and they probably are good specimens of 
the race—is a sullen apathy and dogged impertur- 
bability, excessively irritating to wayworn travel- 
iers, whose efforts to be understood were, in our 
case, absurdly futile,—threats, rubles, and suppli- 
cations proved alike unavailing. We pointed to 
our feeble wheel, and to the setting sun ; the post- 
master exhibited no surprise, no sympathy—no- 
thing but a pot of grease as a remedy for a worn-out 
tire. Once only my earnest entreaties elicited an 
abrupt inquiry as to whether I was a Christian. 
I knew enough Russian to understand the question, 
and answer in the affirmative; and was instantly 


the orthodoxy of my profession. As the cross is 
made in a peculiar manner, and varies in some of 
the sects of the Greek Church, I declined compro- 
mising myself by an unsuccessful attempt ; upon 
which the Cossack shrugged bis shoulders with a 
sneer, and reserved his aid and his sympathies for 
Christian travellers. 

‘We were ferried across the Donetz, a noble 
stream rivalling the Don in magnitude ; and from 
the heights above we had a good view of the con- 
fluence of the two rivers. The steppes to the 
westward of the Donetz are a vast carboniferous 
deposit; and the most important mines are situated 
at Backmout, in the government of Iekaterinoslav. 
Atcertain seasons a steamer is employed—of course 
by government—in towing barges loaded with an- 
thracite from these mines. The word Donetz is sup- 
posed by Clarke and others to have been the origin 
of the name given by the Greeks to the Don ; and 
the transition from Donetz, or Danaetz, to Tanais 
does not seem a very violent one. 





‘* Numerous vineyards line the banks of the 


mately have invented thenamesand distances, which | 


desired to make the sign of the cross as a proof of 


Don the whole way to Tcherkask, which produce a 
great quantity of sparkling wines, somewhat similar 
to those of the Crimea, According to the last 
official reports, the exportations from these vine- 
yards alone amount to three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand rubles, As we approached the capital 
of the province, we were startled by the unexpected 
vision of a traveller, the first we had met for more 
than three hundred miles. With curiosity some- 
thing akin to that which is experienced on in- 
specting an unknown sail at sea, I gazed through 
the cloud of dust at the dirty vehicle and its still 
dirtier occupant as they rattled past, and was en- 
abled to form some idea of the appearance we must 
ourselves have presented, though in no respect 
enlightened as to the rank or station of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, there is nothing to guide one in 
estimating the condition of a Russian on a journey ; 
horses, carriage, driver, traveller—all look equally 
ragged and unkempt, and are covered with one 
uniform coat of dust. The traveller and the car- 
riage are neither of them washed until the end of 
the journey. This might therefore be a prince 
going to assume the government of a province, or 
the nineteenth clerk in a police-office, for any out- 
ward indications to the contrary. 

‘*The night was far advanced when we at last 
distinguished the picturesque outline of Novo 
Tcherkask by the clear light of a full moon. 
Crossing a small tributary of the Don, we toiled 
slowly up the base of the hill on which the town is 
situated, and passed under a grand triumphal arch 
erected in honour of Alexander, which looked all 
the more imposing and mysterious at that hour, 
from our being totally unprepared for any such 
architectural display. This being the first town we 
had seen since leaving the banks of the Volga, 
there was an excitement in the change from the 
dreary lifeless steppe; and although the tramp of 
the sentinel was the only sound that rung through 
the now deserted streets, it was a pleasure to rattle 
over them, and feel we were at length in the capital 
of the country of the Don Cossacks.” 

Here for the present we must pause. The 
narrative of Mr. Oliphant’s travels in the 
Crimea is of the highest interest, and we must 
return to his volume for further extracts. The 
author inclines rather too much to speak dis- 
paragingly of the discomforts of the country 
through which he journeyed. A little less 
about dirt, fleas, bad roads, broken vehicles, 
and ill manners, and a little more of the better 
parts of the people, would have been more 
acceptable, but as the journal of a lively and 
eg traveller over a country little visited 
by Englishmen, the book is one of consider- 
able interest. 








The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of 
Faith and Duty. By Leigh Hunt. John 
Chapman. 

Among the follies of the first French Revo- 
lution, one of the strangest was the system of 
Theo-philanthropism. Under this specious 
title some of the philosophers of the day in- 
vented a new religion, before which all super- 
stitions and evils were to disappear from the 
face of the earth. Obtaining con the Direc- 
tory the use of some of the churches of Paris, 
they listened to discourses on reason and 
virtue, and offered upon the altar bouquets 
of flowers and baskets of fruit, as symbols of 
their homage to the God of Nature. Can- 
ning, in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ did not fail to 
attack this sect with his satire:— 


“ Ere long, perhaps, to this astonished isle, 
Fresh from the shores of subjugated Nile, 
Shall Bonaparte’s victor fleet protect 
The genuine Theo-philanthropic sect— 
The sect of Marat, Mirabeau, Voltaire, 
Led by their Pontiff, good La Reveillere.” 


And then follow the famous lines on the 





praises of Lepaux:— 
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“ And ye five other wandering bards that move, 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 
Coleridge, and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb, and Co., 
Tune all your mystic hi to praise Lepaux ! 
Priestley and Wakefield, holy, humble men, 
Give praises to his name with tongue and pen! 
Thelwall, and ye that lecture as ye go, 
And for your pains get pelted, praise Lepaux! 
All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 
Paine, Williams, Godwin, Holcroft, praise Lepaux!” 

Coleridge and Southey outlived the youth- 
ful folly for which they were thus pilloried ; 
and with the exception.of Paine, who retains 
an evil notoriety, there are few of the philo- 
sophical deists of that age whose tenets now 
attract any notice. But the spirit of Theo- 
philanthropism, too good a name for so bad a 
system, is not yet extinct, as the volume 
before us sadly testifies. Mr. Leigh Hunt 
has undertaken to systematize the vague re- 
ligious sentiments of those who, rejecting 
Christianity and other old systems of super- 
stition and priestcraft, seek to cultivate “ the 
religion of the heart.” For these he has 
prepared “a manual of faith and duty,” com- 
‘nr a form of worship and a liturgy, which 

e tells us has been for some time in use in a 
small circle, and “has done good to man, 
woman, and child.” Let us examine some 
parts of this new moral specific for the evils 
of humanity, which the priest of this happy 
little coterie publishes for the benefit of man- 
kind. We turn to the form of religious ser- 
vice, and it is agreeable to us, with our pre- 
judices, to find the recognition of a seventh 
day of rest, and of an assembly on that day 
for worship, even though the object of wor- 
ship is a cold abstraction under the name of 
‘the Great Mystery of the Universe.’ To 
the Liturgy several rubrics are prefixed, 
giving such directions as these :— 

“* Weekly Service. 

“‘On Sundays, at a regular hour between 
breakfast and dinner, the family or other congre- 
gation will assemble, and service will be performed 
as follows :— 

‘‘ After a pause of a few minutes, when the 
congregation is settled, the organ or seraphine, or 
other such musical instrument, if the place possess 
one, will be played, the music being instrumental 
only, and of a gentle character. 

‘‘This music is to be considered a preparation 
for the Silent Reflections, which, after a brief 
pause, will follow. 

‘‘But where there is no such instrument, the 
Reader for the Day, instead of it, and after the 
pause following on the settlement of the congre- 
gation, will say :— 

‘‘My friends, let us prepare our thoughts for 
the consideration of the duties which we owe to 
the Great Being that has formed us, and to the 
fellow-créatures with whom we are incited to make 
progression. 

“The congregation, making it a point to attend 
to the words as closely as if they were addressed 
to them by another, will here repeat the following 

‘Silent Reflections. 

wie pe 3 “ee to prepare the thoughts in gen- 
tleness and silence, for the consideration of duty. 

‘*2. Silence as well as gentleness would seem 
beloved of God: 

‘* 3.. For to the human sense, 

“4, And like the mighty manifestation of a 
serene lesson, 

‘«5. The skies, and the great spaces between 
the stars, are silent. 

**6. Silent too, for the most 

‘«7. Save where gentle soun 
the country, 

“8. And the fluctuating solitudes of the 
waters.” = - 

After a series of reflections in this strain, 
the public Liturgy commences, “the Reader 
and the oe proceeding aloud, alter- 
nately, as follows:"— =~ coi tata 


is earth: 
vary the quiet of 





the Reader, speaking alone; says:-—~ ~~ 


“* Tnturgy. 

‘* Reader. The heart bids us adore the great 
and serene Mystery of the Universe; 

‘‘ Congregation. The calmness and the goodness 
of God: 

‘* R. Constant as the heavens above the clouds; 

‘*C. Yet working in them, and beneath them, 
for the hopes of earth: 

““R. Who far as telescope can discern, has 
— the gulfs of space with planets as with seed- 
pearl: 

““C, And yet is not more present in the re- 
motest of them than he isin our own planet, which 
is one of his pearls also: 

“ R. Inciting us to advance in knowledge and 
goodness ; ‘ 

‘°C. Through troubles which are not all trouble; 

‘* R. But sweetness also of joy; 

**@. And provers of affection ; ’ 

‘“* R, Giving also termination to trouble ; 

‘*@, But no end to the hope of joys to come: 

‘*R. Who being therefore good in the evils 
which we understand, 

‘*@. Is to be held equally so in those which are 
obscure to us; 

‘‘R. Like the good and wise parents, whom 
their children sometimes misconstrue; 

“©. But who are loved by them more and 
more, as they grow up in wisdom themselves : 

‘‘R. Encouraging us nevertheless, for our 
growth in strength and worthiness, to assist in 
doing evils away ; 

‘*@. Especially those of the poor and misled; 

*« R, And of all wants whatsoever, both of body 
and soul; : 

‘*C. As from time to time is done, in the course 
of the progress which he has ordained; 

‘*R. The human creature learning to know and 
to respect, more and more, the frame which his 
soul inhabits. 

‘“C. And the beautiful region of the universe, 
in which it is sojourning ; 

‘* R. Worthy of study for its wonders; 

‘*C. And of admiration for its beauties; 

‘‘R. And of respect for its patience and its 
endeavours ; 

“¢. And of love for its affections; 

‘*R, And of its place among the stars for its 
hopes : 

““C. Giving us to see vast evidences of space 
and time, and starry habitations; 

‘* R. With suns nobler and nobler, and like 
centres for other suns; 

‘*@. As if.to encourage our hearts and our 
understandings, onwards, and for ever.” 


This is all very pretty and very pious, so 
far as sentiment goes, and the succeeding 
‘Rules of Life and Manners,’ including the 
duties of temperance, cleanliness, politeness, 
and charity, are such as the good people who 
“repeat them aloud,” and all who read them, 
may profitably attend to. Among these com- 
mandments we are exhorted— 


‘‘To keep our bodies clean, things about us in 
order, and our appearance decent and unaffected. 

“To keep our blood pure with exercise and 
fresh air, and to be as conversant always with the: 
air as befits creatures that exist only by means of it. 

“To avoid oppressing, exciting, or drowsing 
ourselves with over-eating, or drinking, or with 
narcotics. 

‘‘To consider kind manners, and a willingness 
to please and be pleased, not superficial but sub- 
stantial duties. 

‘To hold censorious talk dishonourable to the 
motives, and ina creation so full of interest, dis- 
graceful to the understanding. 

‘*To set examples, in word and deed, of the 
truthfulness that we demand from others ;—not 
indeed saying all we think at all times (which 
would be inhuman), but never saying anything 
which we do not think, or doing anything with 
duplicity.” 

To all which, and many other exhortations, 





‘*So be it, my dear friends. Amen. And may 
the Divine Mystery who created us, the Great and 
Beneficent God, the ordainer of growth and pro- 
gress, who has thought fit for ‘his wise purposes 
that the human race should join in working out 
their own advancement, find us worthy of our 
share in the endeavour, and give us a foretaste 
of his heaven in the love and harmony of the per- 
severance. 


“* Congregation. Amen.” 


Here, after a pause, or music, as at the 
Opening of the service, the rubric enjoins 
that “a sermon or other serious discourse is 
to follow,” to furnish materials for which Mr. 
Hunt has collected a number of striking pas- 


‘sages from philosophers, from Confucius and 
_Epictetus down to 


merson and Carlyle, with 
homilies and disquisitions of his own on reli- 
gion and virtue. We give a few sentences 
from one of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ‘ serious dis. 
courses,’ or ‘aspirations,’ as they are also 
designated :— 


“Let us be wise always; enjoying whatever 
duty permits us to enjoy, communicating know- 
ledge, strengthening and perfecting our bodies and 
our souls, Yet why should progression be deprived 
of any one portion of its hopes? The tranquillity 
of this room, the consciousness of a purpose and a 
sympathy, of reposing on one another’s hearts, of 
desiring to be stronger and kinder, to lay aside all 
ill, and to possess ourselves of all good,—nay, the 
recollection of the little heats we may have ‘in- 
dulged at any time against one another, or even 
brought with us now to this place (may we hasten 
to show that they are no more when we go out of 
it), —does not all this pleasure, and even this pain, 
if well considered, incite us to do as much as 
possible. for the enlightenment and gathering 
together, in one sweet pasture of many folds, the 
whole human race? Do not we think that families, 
less comfortable or consoled than ourselves, might 
attain to the same comfort and consolation? Do 
we not seem to feel, in this gentle and reflecting 
quiet, that heaven extends itself to wherever such 
meetings take place? and that by many such 
meetings, and many such carryings on of their 
spirit when they are over, heaven indeed would be 
extended and detained upon earth? ; 

‘‘Let us pause on that thought. Let us sit 
awhile, and refresh ourselves for our task, in the 
quiet of that aspiration.” 


Leaving the happy family in the mystic 
peacefulness induced by this soothing aspira- 
tion, we must in very few words express our 
opinion of this com sta book. Dangerous 
we do not call it, because it is not a work 
adapted to the uneducated classes, and there 
are few educated readers in whom it will not 
excite pity. In an age when the truth of re- 
vealed religion is attested by ever-accumulat- 
ing evidence, and when the discoveries of 
men of science, the researches of the 
learned, and the explorations of travellers, are 
multiplying proofs of the divine origin of the 
sacred records, a man of some note in literary 
circles announces that Christianity is “‘incom- 

atible with the present advanced state of 
ee e and love of good,” and involves 
“contradictions, no less barbarous in the eyes 
of simplicity and common sense, than in those 
of a philosophy the most subtle.” Such state- 
ments. from such a quarter might be treat 
merely with ridicule, were it not for the pity 
with which we regard an old man, —a 
in honest seriousness, turning his back on the 
broad sunshine of truth, and with his dim 
taper of sentimental pietism groping his way 
toward ‘the great darkness.’ The pee 
of the closing pages about the fee ilities of 
immortality, and the hopes of future enjoy- 
ment, it is painful to witness. 
_~ Into any discussion of the topics presented 
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in Mr. Hunt’s book, it would be out of place 
and very needless for us here toenter. Apart 


altogether from higher arguments, this ‘ Reli- 
ion of the Heart,’ with its bible and its 
iturgy, may be safely left to find its own 
place in the limbo of false philosophy and bad 
taste. We only regret that a name of literary 
respectability should in its decline be asso- 
ciated with such a work. 








‘loropia ths ‘EXAnuixns emavacrdacews. Todpos A. 
(History of the Greek Revolution. Vol. I.) 
By Spiridion Tricoupi, Greek Minister in 
London. Published for the Author. 

Taat there should not have existed a good 
native history of the great Greek war of inde- 
pendence, was always a matter not so much 
of surprise as of sorrow to the Philhellenes of 
the west. It was not indeed to have becn 
expected that, amid the public confusion con- 
sequent on the establishment of the infant 
kingdom, and the fret of disappointed parties, 
leisure should have been afforded for the col- 
lection of materials in the first place, and then 
for that calm review of them, which are the 
two great conditions of authentic history. The 
publication of the military memoirs—zoAepuxa 
dropynuveupara—of Perrhcebos, in the year 
1836, at Athens, comprehending as they did 
but a small section of the great operations of 
the war, only served to whet the appetite for 
something more complete; and Tose who 
were not personally acquainted with Mr. Tri- 
coupi and his literary occupations, were often 
tempted to entertain the fear that the notable 
men of that interesting period would drop one 
after the other into their graves, and leave no 
lasting record of their patriotic deeds behind 
them. Such fears, however, have now been 
happily put to shame by the appearance of 
the first volume of Mr. Tricoupi’s work, and the 
certainty that—the whole work being already 
written out—no circumstance can now occur 
to mar the completion of a classical Greek 
narration of the most remarkable events in 
Greek history since the time of Aratus and 
Philopemen. The appearance of this work, 
too, at the present moment, adds a strong 
political to the historical and philological in- 
terest which such a production peculiarly 
excites; and altogether we cannot but regard 
it as one of the most notable literary pheno- 
mena of the last thirty years, so fertile in all 
kinds of intellectual activity. 

In —_— his work in the Greek Jan- 
guage, and not in French—which most edu- 
cated Greeks write gracefully—Mr. Tricoupi 
has shown a true appreciation both of 
his own high function as the author of a 
patriotic history, and of the capabilities of the 
= language which he wields. Neglected 

y the uneducated masses of the ill-starred 
people who spoke it, and ignored by the fas- 
tidiousness of book-learned philologists, the 

maic dialect was fast falling into the state 
of a crude and motley patois, when it was 
brought forward into the light of European 
scholarship by the patriotic Korais, editor of 

Strabo, Arrian, pa con &e., and under 

the fostering care of his disciples, assisted by 
the fresh breeze of the war of 1821, soon as- 
serted its right to be recognised as a green 
and blooming shoot from the venerable old 

Pelasgic stock. Academical men, accustomed 

too often to confine themselves to a certain 
harrow circle of select Greek authors, remained 
for the most part unaware of this green and 
lusty vigour which the Greek language was 
now exhibiting ; their arbitrary pronunciation 


also, against which Bishop Gardiner, three 
hundred years ago, so stoutly protested, and 
the systematic neglect of the characteristic 
accent of the language tended to keep our 
scholars remote from all living sympathy with 
the literary culture of the modern Greeks. 
But now that a Greek gentleman of philo- 
sophic mind, large political experience, and 
fine taste, has come forward into our literary 
arena and boldly claimed fellowship with He- 
rodotus and Thucydides, none but the most 
purblind pedant will be able to shut his eyes 
to the clear shining truth that the language 
of Plato verily is not dead, but was only 
sleeping, and that there is every likelihood 
of the Professors of the Othonian University 
of Athens soon rivalling the fame of some of 
the most famous Doctors of the Lyceum and 
the Academy in whose vicinity they have 
pitched their tent. 

We do not mean to trouble our readers on 
the present occasion with a curious exposition 
of the nature and character of the neo-Hel- 
lenic dialect of the Greek. Suffice it to say, 
that it is pure Greek, unspotted by any such 
motley patches of foreign vocables as we see 
defacing the ——— of a German news- 

aper; and that any person who can read 
<enophon or Josephus fluently, will, with a 
few minutes’ instruction and a little practice, 
read Tricoupi with equal facility. We must 
mention, also, that our author is by no means 
a nice pedant of the bookish Byzantine school 
which wrote after dead models, as Italian 
Bembo exercised his taste in turning pretty 
sentences like Roman Cicero. Tricoupi is a 
living man writing for the living; and care- 
fully avoids all that over-nice fastidiousness of 
phrase, which, while it gained the applause of 
small philologists, would repel the sympathies 
of the masses to whom he appeals. 

Those who have read the excellent history of 
the Greek revolution, by the late General 
Gordon, of Cairness in Aberdeenshire, confes- 
sedly the best work on the subject hitherto, 
will at once perceive that the great fault 
which it would be most difficult for a native 
historian to avoid, was that by which Cla- 
rendon fell, —viz., partiality. The revela- 
tions which Gordon makes—sturdy Phil- 
hellene as he was—of the gross selfishness, 
falsehood, and brutality of some of the most 
prominent characters in the war, are of such 
a startling nature, that one could scarcely 
imagine it possible for a patriotic Greek to 
tell so woful a tale of Greek patriotism so 
truly; but Tricoupi has far too profound a 
philosophic insight into national character, to 
attempt the concealment of vices in his own 
countrymen, which, however odious to a 
high-minded Englishmen, were the necessary 
result of the circumstances in which they had 
been placed. Cowardice and falsehood are 
the two vices to which all enslaved nations 
are constrained; and the Greeks, moreover, 
from the peculiar geographical conformation 
of their country, inherit from the days of the 
Peloponnesian war a tendency to faction and 
disunion from which the compact patriotism 
of a sea-girt Briton is happily free. Mr. Tri- 
coupi has thrown no disguise over the fact that 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, in the commence- 
ment of the struggle, fled in hundreds from 
the — of some twenty or thirty Turks, 
that they often practised, though they did 
not openly profess, the base maxim that no 
faith is to be kept with a Turk, and that in- 
stead of a chivalrous combat in the tented 
field, shield to shield, and sword to sword, 





they sometimes carried only too faithfully out 





the lesson which they had been taught by 
their barbarous masters of butchering in mass 
multitudes of the weak, the innocent, and the 
undefended. 

Mr. Tricoupi has prefaced his work with 
some remarks on the distinguishing character 
of the Greek revolution, which we shall here 
translate :— 

‘‘The Greek Revolution is distinguished from 
all others by certain peculiar characteristics worthy 
of note. This Revolution did not attempt merely 
to place a chain upon despotism, nor to change the 
local form of government, nor to break metropo- 
litan fetters. It attempted a more serious and glo- 
rious enterprise,—to drive out by arms a foreign 
race from Greece, which had held it for centuries 
in forced bondage. 

‘*Many great nations of modern times, whether 
oppressed by absolutism at home, or groaning under 
the yoke of a foreign tyranny, have effected a com- 
plete change in the existing state of things either 
by changing monarchy into democracy, or by com- 
pletely throwing off the foreign yoke; but these 
nations achieved these great changes without having 
originally intended them. William Tell and those 
who took the sacred oath with him in the valley of 
Griitli, did not contemplate the overthrow of the 
foreign government which oppressed them, but only 
the lightening of those heavy burdens under which 
they groaned. The same was the case with the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries, when they took 
up arms against the tyranny of Philip of Spain. 
And the representatives of England in the reign of 
Charles I. did not rise against the monarchical form 
of government, though they overthrew it; nor 
against the king personally, though they beheaded 
him; nor for the sake of establishing democracy, 
though they established it. They rose only for the 
defence of their ancient political rights, which had 
been trampled on, and for the security of a new 
act which they had passed, and against which they 
had reason to believe that the king was plotting. 
The same was the case with the French revolution, 
—commencing with one object, and ending with 
something altogether different; as also with North 
America, which rose against the mother country 
with no serious intention of gaining that indepen- 
dence in which the struggle ended. But Greece 
both purposed and proclaimed before God and men, 
from the very beginning of her great struggle, that she 
had taken up arms to shake off the foreign yoke, 
and to revive her nationality and independence. 
This characteristic difference, consisting in a fore- 
thought purpose, deserves to be noted by every 
thoughtful student of the Greek Revolution.” 


The Greek Revolution, as is well known, 
commenced by a most unfortunate prelude in 
the principalities of the Lower Danube, under 
the generalship of the well-known Alexander 
Ypsilanti. The account of this unfortunate 
movement occupies a considerable part of Mr. 
Tricoupi’s first volume, and as a specimen of 
his historical judgment and discrimination, we 
shall close for the present with the summary 
which he gives of the Wallachian campaign: 

‘Though the mysterious Grand Arch of the 
secret society from which the Revolution sprung 
was baseless and phantasmal, so much the more 
credit is due to Alexander Ypsilanti for lending to 
so insignificant and unpromising a scheme the 
authority of his distinguished name. Unquestion- 
ably, only the most ardent patriotism and a high 
ambition persuaded him to risk his all on this dan- 
gerous struggle, to lose his position with the Rus- 
sian autocrat, and spend a great part of his private 
patrimony on the undertaking. But he was a man 
by no means equal to so great a work. Easily de- 
ceived, and ready to believe whatever he desired, 
he from the very beginning became the tool of in- 
triguers and traitors; in all his actions he showed 
want of decision and perseverance; his hopes and 
fears came always more from without than from 
within. He showed by his conduct also that he 
did not understand the true nature of popular in- 


surrections, which are advanced by a striking 
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offensive blow at the first, and can never succeed 
by a purely defensive strategy. He found the con- 
dition of affairs in Moldavia and Wallachia far more 
favourable to his plans than he could reasonably 
have expected; he was well received, and for more 
than two months no Turks appeared on the scene. 
But all these favourable circumstances profited him 
nothing. His whole strength lay in the generally 
entertained idea, that in nobly taking up the con- 
test he represented the secret power of Russia; 
nevertheless, he himself rendered null this useful 
delusion by proclaiming, without express authority 
from the Czar, that ‘a great power patronizes the 
struggle,’ and thus forcing Russia, though with a 
secret unwillingness, publicly to disown his attempt. 
From the influence of all these causes, he found 
himself in the midst of disorderly, disobedient, and 
treacherous followers; and was forced to think 
rather of his own safety than of the overthrow of 
the enemy. The battles of Dragasan, Scouleni, 
and Sekos, and the gallant resistance made by so 
many brave warriors after his departure, proved 
that there were men in the country who, had they 
been used wisely, were ready to achieve glory or 
death under his leadership. But he could use no- 
thing; and, after being reduced to the saddest 
situation, he was forced to surrender himself to the 
hostile Austrian government, with the vain hope of 
finding mercy there, where he found imprisonment 
and death. Nevertheless, the movement in the 
principalities assisted the revolt in Greece, not only 
as a diversion, but because it brought on serious 
diplomatic differences between Russia and Turkey, 
the continuance of which was useful to the Greeks. 
The memory of Ypsilanti, however, will, notwith- 
standing all his faults, remain deathless, and be 
honoured with many hymns among the Greeks, on 
account of the magnanimity with which he threw 
himself into the front of danger, the greatness of 
his sufferings for his country, and the happy issue 
of that great struggle in which he drew the first 
sword.” 


This is good sense.and good writing. We 
shall look with impatience for the appearance 
of Mr. Tricoupi’s second volume, which, we 
understand, is in the press. 








Traits of American-Indian Life and Cha- 
racter. By a Fur Trader. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Or human nature in its rudest and wildest 

forms this volume presents some strange and 

interesting sketches. In the journals of pass- 
ing travellers we have many notices of the 

North American Indians, but they have 

usually given the bright side of their cha- 

racter. They have described what they saw 
of tribes living on the confines of civilization, 
where the Indians have learned to conceal or 
suppress some of their vices, and have ac- 
quired the art of comporting themselves with 
some degree of propriety, so as to render the 
intercourse of commerce and good neighbour- 
hood possible. The whites, it is true, have, 
by the introduction of gunpowder and alco- 
holic drinks, brought new kinds of misery on 
the aborigines; but even with the evils arising 
from intemperance, the condition of the Ameri- 
can Indians in contact with civilized society is 
immeasurably superior to that of the remoter 
tribes. The Fur Trader, from long observation 
and experience, shows that they are anything 
but ‘noble savages’ who run wild in the woods, 
and that “the reports that some travellers 
have chosen to spread respecting them are 
little worthy of reliance.” Referring to these 
tales of travellers, the Fur Trader remarks:— 

‘War, hunting, and horse thieving, are the sole 
pursuits of these reckless and most terrible of all 
foragers, in the prosecution of which they have 
no respect for persons. The prizes they most 


covet are scalps and horses—it matters not whether 





they be snatched from. trader or Indian; though, 
in the former case, they have been taught to pur- 
chase them more dearly than the latter. In my 
different meetings with them, I have been so far 
fortunate as to lose only three men, but it is in this 
quarter that drawing-room authors should travel, 
and I will venture to say they will return—if in- 
deed they are so fortunate as to escape home again 
—with a far different impression of the character 
of Indians than they seem to entertain.” 


The book consists of a selection of anecdotes 
from the journals and the recollections of the 
author during a long career in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Some of the 
incidents are of an exciting and painfully 
tragic kind, and, horrible as they appear, they 
have every mark of being the truthful narra- 
tives of aneye-witness. As an example of the 
scenes described by the author, we give his 
account of the burning of the dead, which he 
saw during one of his solitary excursions on 
the banks of Stuart’s Lake:— 


‘*The sombre and thick-coming fancies in which 
I indulged, were suddenly interrupted by a succes- 
sion of harrowing screams which issued from a 
neighbouring thicket of pines. Although unarmed, 
I rushed forward to ascertain the cause; personal 
security on such an occasion being a secondary 
consideration, and indeed at all times little re- 
garded by me, who, by placing my trust on Him 
above, have so often been, I may say miraculously, 
preserved in the many perils I have undergone. I 
had not penetrated far into the wood, when I un- 
expectedly found myself in the midst of an assembly 
consisting of not fewer than a hundred swarthy 
Indians of both sexes, whose naturally savage 
countenances presented at this moment, begrimed 
as they were with a composition of fish-oil and 
charcoal, an appearance more than usually revolt- 
ing. Guns, axes, and clubs, appeared in the hands 
of some, while bright daggers glistened, as they 
moved, from beneath the blankets of others. My 
surprise at finding myself suddenly in the midst 
of so rude an assembly was at least equalled by the 
astonishment evinced by the savages themselves ; 
for, on such occasions as the present, which I 
speedily discovered to be for the purpose of con- 
suming a dead body by fire, strangers are never 
invited, and seldom venture to intrude. 

“Recovering from my momentary surprise, and 
looking hastily around me, I perceived the corpse 
of an Indian, a young man of the village, recently 
deceased, stretched on the ground in the midst of 
a knot of mourners. It was in a state of perfect 
nudity; and, from the protracted illness which had 
preceded death, seemed to be reduced to a mere 
skeleton. Its head was supported on the knees of 
an individual whom I conjectured to be the widowed 
wife, although her form was so shrouded by the 
folds of a ragged blanket, and by the persons of 
the bystanders, that it was impossible to say, with 
any certainty, even to what sex the sad and silent 
mourner might belong. Close to the corpse lay a 
quantity of dry fir; a wood in its very nature in- 
flammable, and in the present instance rendered 
so in a tenfold degree by being reduced to thin 
splinters. 

‘*The observation of a few moments had served 
to make me acquainted with these particulars, and 
to urge further my curiosity, excited, before now, 
by the accounts 1 had heard of the barbarities 
exercised on these occasions, more especially to- 
wards the women. My presence, however, had 
served to put an effectual stop to their proceed- 
ings, and I began to think that the ceremony 
would be deferred. Unwilling to lose such a 
favourable opportunity of gratifying my curiosity, 
I showed no disposition to retire, not even when 
three elderly men advanced towards me, and inti- 
mated, in a manner which there was no misunder- 
standing, their desire that I should do so. I was 
resolved, in short, unless they should have recourse 
to force, not to relinquish my position, and there- 
fore made signs that they should proceed with 
their ceremony, which I had no wish to interrupt, 











‘‘Upon this they doggedly withdrew, and a 
vociferous consultation, accompanied with much 
savage gesticulation, ensued, in which the women 
bore a prominent part, smothering with their shril] 
unearthly screams the more deeply intonated 
cacophony of their lords and masters. 

“‘T may remark here that motives of humanity had 
induced myself, and the other gentlemen stationed 
in this district, to endeavour all we could to abolish 
the barbarous practice of burning the dead, which 
seems to hold its ground more tenaciously in these 
parts than anywhere else in the interior of the 
continent. On the north-western coast, indeed, it 
is still in vogue, but during my residence of five 
years in that quarter, it was gradually decreasing 
in frequency; and they had, to my knowledge, on 
several occasions adopted the European mode of 
burial. In Western Caledonia, too, to the great 
benefit of those concerned, the civilized mode of 
interment is gaining ground, for in 1835, out of 
eleven deaths which came under my notice, five 
bodies only were disposed of by burning; and in 
the two succeeding years three out of five were 
decently interred. It is here, as elsewhere, with 
the old people, rather than the younger generation, 
that most difficulty occurs when practices more 
congenial with the spirit of humanity are presented 
for their adoption. The former are most tenacious 
of their hereditary laws and customs, assigning, 
when urged for a reason, that they are too old to 
deviate from the path followed by their forefathers. 
In this, and many other respects, the Carriers are 
the most superstitious tribe of Indians I ever met 
with. 

‘*But to revert from this digression, and pro- 
ceed with my revolting narrative. The issue of the 
noisy consultation among the natives seemed to be 
favourable to the continuance of the ceremony. 
The doleful howlings, which my appearance had 
interrupted, recommenced, and I was advised to 
keep a respectful distance, as the danger of too 
near approach was imminent. This, however, did 
not affect my resolution to remain, and I accord- 
ingly secured myself a favourable position for wit- 
nessing the proceedings. 

‘The near relations of the deceased now com- 
menced erecting the funeral pyre. This was done 
by laying alternately transverse layers of the split 
wood before alluded to, till the pile attained the 
height of about four feet, being at the same time of 
a corresponding breadth, and more than six feet in 
length. On the top of the whole was placed the 
attenuated corpse to be consumed, on which were 
presently showered down offerings innumerable 
from the bystanders, in the shape of blankets, shirts, 
coats, and indeed property of every description, the 
whole intended as a holocaust, propitiatory of the 
wandering spirit. 

‘* Meanwhile I had an opportunity of more nar 
rowly observing the person ‘and demeanour of the 
unfortunate widow, for whose sufferings now in 
prospect, every feeling of sympathy was excited in 
my mind. She was of youthful appearance, not 
more than eighteen years of age, and as far as I 
could judge through the disgusting fucus with 
which her face was besmeared, comparatively 
handsome. Her youth, the sorrow, feigned or real, 
depicted in her features, and the air of resignation 
exhibited by her whole figure, prepossessed me 
warmly in her favour, and from my heart I ex- 
claimed,—Alas! poor unfortunate, your troubles 
commence early in life: may they weigh lightly on 
you! She advanced, and took her place at the head 
of the pyre, there to await the progress of events. 

“‘Tt was soon evident to me that every one stood 
on his guard, for it frequently happens on these 
occasions that the relations of the deceased revenge 
his death on some unfortunate being, suspected of 
being its cause; not by direct agency, but through 
the mystical power which they ascribe to the object 
of their suspicion, under the phrase, being strong in 
medicine. These mutual misgivings seemed to in- 
crease atthe moment when the mother of the de- 
funct advanced towards the pile with a lighted 
faggot. The screams and gesticulations of the 
savage crowd redoubled in energy, and all rushed 
to take, as it were, one parting look at the earthly 
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remains of their countryman. In an instant, the 
whole pile was in a blaze, and such was the sicken- 
ing sensation it occasioned to me, that I was almost 
inclined to withdraw, with my curiosity only half 
satisfied. 

‘‘ And now, as the flames flickered in fantastic 
shapes and ghastly colours over the blazing pyre, 
commenced the sufferings of the poor widowed 
victim. The husband’s relations vied with each 
other in the infliction of their diabolical tortures, 
while those of the wife stood silently apart, stoically 
witnessing the whole scene of barbarity, nor once 
stretching out a hand to avert a single blow 
from the poor sufferer. It was with difficulty that 
I could restrain the ebullition of my feelings, but 
how much more did I require all my self-command 
when the poor wretch was flung violently among 
theflames. She fell backwards, singed and scorched, 
and only struggled forward into the cool air to be 
again and again subject to this exquisite torture, 
and ever at the instigation of her diabolical mother- 
in-law, who urged her party to the act. While this 
tragical scene was enacting, the poor wretch was 
upbraided by her tormentors with fifty imaginary 
offences against connubial propriety, which, I was 
afterwards informed, had not the slightest founda- 
tion intruth. Atlength, exhausted with the dread- 
ful tortures to which she had been subjected, their 
victim fell prostrate and nearly lifeless on the grass, 
a low moaning sound being the only indication that 
the spirit had not already departed from its earthly 
tenement. Iwas congratulating myself that I had 
witnessed the last act of cruelty, when suddenly 
the demoniacal mother-in-law, raised to a perfect 
frenzy of excitement, seized an axe, and rushing 
like a fiend on the hapless object of her wrath, in- 
flicted a serious wound on her shoulders. This 
sudden relapse of malice was more than I could 
bear, already in a state of feverish excitement from 
the protracted tortures I had witnessed. Spring- 
ing forward, I wrested the weapon from the hands 
of the old woman, whom I flung violently aside. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for me that vengeance 
had been fully glutted;. no further attempt was 
now made to injure the unfortunate widow, who 
lay senseless and bleeding beside the still blazing 
embers of the pyre. 

‘During the twenty minutes which had been 
thus fearfully occupied, the body was consumed to 
ashes. Howlings, screams, lamentations, had con- 
tinued uninterrupted the while, but now every 
voice was hushed, and all but the nearest relations 
of the deceased had retired from the spot. These 
last sat silently eyeing the now dying embers, and 
when the fire was extinct, they collected the ashes 
and unconsumed fragments of bones, which they 
carefully wrapped up, and then one by one departed. 
The widow, helpless, exhausted, as she was, had 
been left alone on the ground the night through, 
but her sister humanely kept her company. 

“* By the laws of the Carriers, the widow is made 
to carry the ashes of her husband until the final 
inurning, and during this interval, sometimes of 
two or three years, she remains a slave to his nearest 
ofkin. At her emancipation, when the ashes are 
disposed of, a grand feast is given, the materials of 
which are furnished by all the connexions of the 
deceased. This ceremony over, the widow is at 
liberty to enter the connubial state again should 
she be so inclined; with the prospect of a repetition 
of hep sufferings hanging in terrorem over her head, 
should it beher lot to undergo a second widowhood.” 


More revolting scenes than this we are 
unwilling to quote, such as the burying alive 
of a chief at his own desire, and the murder 
of his daughter by another chief, under cir- 
cumstances which might lead some to find a 
ster in the classic story of Virginius. 

ut the — of the daughter and the 
anguish of the mother prevent any admiration 
of the cruel revenge, when there was oppor- 
tunity for the nobler Christian virtues of for- 
a Ph gaa love coming into play. To a 

tragic scene we turn, and give the account 


of a thieving expedition which a chief under- 


‘daring associates. 





took one night, soon after a peaceful confer- 
ence with a neighbouring tribe:— 


‘“‘Three days afterwards the ‘Red Feather’ 
came to my tent. ‘To-day I go for horses,’ said 
he: ‘the Blackfeet are unsuspicious; my young 
men have seen their camp; their horses are un- 
watched. The Black,’ added he, alluding to one 
which had attracted my attention from the symme- 
try of its shape—‘the Black must be mine at all 
risks.” Attended by two of his followers, he went 
off the same night, not as usual on horseback, but 
on foot, each of the party carrying a small supply 
of dried meat, and a tough lasso that sufficiently 
declared the nature of their mission.” 


While ‘Red Feather’ had gone on this 
errand, the free-trader is engaged in a grand 
buffalo hunt, of which a spirited deseription 
is given, and in the midst of which the Indian 
robbers return :— 

“*Suddenly a cloud of dust appeared on the 
horizon, in the direction of our preceding day’s 
march. All eyes were strained to discover the 
cause. There were no buffalo in that quarter to 
account for the commotion; but all conjecture was 
soon put at rest: the peculiar ery with which the 
Indian jockeys urge on a band of horses, madden- 
ing them by some strange sympathy beyond con- 
ception, was heard from time to time, repeated 
with growing distinctness as the excited horses 
approached; a yell of welcome broke forth, when 
at length a numerous band became discoverable, 
driven by three mounted Indians, who were soon 
recognised as the ‘Red Feather’ and his two 
As they drew near it might’ be 
seen that the horses were well-nigh exhausted ; the 
foam, trickling down their quivering flanks, 
mingled with the accumulated dust, and completely 
disguised their exterior features. Anon they 
would slacken their pace, and seek momentary 
relief by snatching languidly at the tufts of grass 
around them; but the shrill and piercing whoop, 
whose strangely discordant modulation it were vain 
to endeavour to express, or even to imitate, would 
again set them off with redoubled energy, its strange 
unearthly sound seeming to act like enchantment 
upon the muscular frames of the animals, through 
its influence over the inward faculties. What the 
cause of this peculiar sympathy between man and 
beast may be, or what connexion between the cry 
in question and the extraordinary effect produced 
by it, is not in my power to determine; but the 
fact is too commonly known, and too well authen- 
ticated to admit of doubt. In this instance I was 
deeply struck by the singular infatuation of the 
poor jaded brutes. Wearied to exhaustion, they 
yet seemed to rise superior to all bodily weakness, 
as soon as they heard the cry of their persecutors 
in the rear. On they rushed; death, destruction 
might be before them; fire, or a precipice, might 
intercept their path ; but it seemed asif no obstacle 
could for a moment check their progress while 
under this strange spell. 

‘* Arriving at the camp, the ‘Red Feather’ and 
his two associates dismounted at a bound, slipped 
the cords in an instant out of their horses’ mouths, 
and turning them loose, uttered a loud whew of 
complacency, finishing with a hearty laugh at the 
success of their exploit. After their hunger had 
been appeased with a supply of boiled meat pro- 
portionate to their long fast, served to them in the 
principal lodge, the endless pipe was lighted, and 
they recounted the hazards they had under- 
gone; to which, though one would have supposed 
some of the incidents not to be over agreeable, they 
invariably gave a ludicrous or jocund turn. Their 
delighted audience listened with infinite relish to 
the story of this adventure; the braves relating 
how they had overheard the luckless Blackfeet 
boasting in their camp, and chuckling over their 
fancied security. ‘But,’ said the ‘Red Feather,’ 
in conclusion, and in a tone of disappointment, 

‘the Black was left behind after all. I visited in one 
night almost every tent in the camp; for he was 
not lose with the band. I crept on my belly 
among the horses’ feet, and sought and sought to 
no purpose, At length I found him. He was 





tied, but not tethered with a picket: his master 
held the cord as he slept; the day was breaking, 
or I would have cut it.’ Then, warming again 
with the remembrance of his successful foray, the 
chivalrous rogue declared that he would yet be- 
stride the gallant black steed.” 


We quote one more incident, in which the 
comic and tragic are blended, and where, 
although a bear was the only victim, it was 
with difficulty that the effusion of much 
human blood was prevented :— 

‘‘Before departing, however, presents of furs 
were made to me by ‘ Sniggletrum,’ and several of 
his principal men, which I caused to be transferred 
to the tent. Among other articles was one with 
which, under present circumstances, I would gladly 
have dispensed. This was nothing else than a 
young bear, alive, of the red-snouted species, well- 
known for the savageness of their disposition. 
When it was presented to me by ‘Sniggletrum,’ I 
was on the point of refusing it, but Baptiste pri- 
vately whispered me that the bear was the family 
symbol of the chief, who would not relish any mark 
of disrespect shown towards it. Thus warned, I 
thought it best to accept the unwelcome gift, and to 
dispose of it subsequently as I best could. This ill- 
omened beast was in the end the cause of much 
trouble; and when I first saw it dragged forward 
by a long cord which compassed its neck and one 
fore-paw, I secretly wished it once more free in its 
native woods, or anywhere except in my unwilling 
possession. ‘The perverse brute seemed little in- 
clined to move in the direction required, but strug- 
gled and pulled back most strenuously; emitting 
cries harrowing in the extreme, resembling very 
nearly those of a young child, so pathetically modu- 
lated, that one could almost fancy the poor animal 
had sense approaching to that of humanity, and 
was supplicating the mercy of its tormentors. At 
length, to my momentary satisfaction, the knot 
gave way, and Bruin availed himself of the acci- 
dent by making off with himself towards the trees. 
The tocsin, however, was sounded, and crowds 
upon crowds of savages set off in pursuit, and after 
a short chase succeeded in recapturing the run- 
away. But this was not done without much re- 
sistance, so that one tall fellow, of the family of 
Couthiro, another of the chiefs, had his hand se- 
verely lacerated by the teeth of the now infuriate 
animal. Torevenge the injury, he seized an axe, 
and would have sacrificed the bear on the spot, had 
the bystanders not prevented him. 

‘*For my own part I must acknowledge that I 
would willingly have seen an end put to further 
trouble, by this summary infliction of condign 
punishment, had it not been for the commotion 
which the very attempt to commit an action so de- 
grading to their family pride at once created among 
the partisans of the bear. Knives and daggers 
gleamed forth in an instant, while muskets, and all 
the minor instruments of war, were hastily assumed 
by either party, and a collision seemed impending, 
likely to involve serious consequences. At this 
juncture, hoping by my interference to quiet the 
disturbance, and to allay for a time the virulent 
animosity of the two parties, the explosion of which 
had been brought on by a cause so trivial, I ad- 
vanced with Baptiste, through means of whom I 
essayed the office of a mediator. The yells and 
shouts of several hundred voices, mingling in harsh 
dissonance, were gradually reduced to quiet by my 
appearance—so far, at least, that Baptiste’s words 
could be heard; and after a while it was agreed 
between the rival parties to relinquish hostile mea- 
sures, and to unite in rendering my stay among 
them agreeable. 

‘« Meanwhile, the hapless cause of all this commo- 
tion, having been secured by a leathern cord, the 
end of which was fastened round the trunk of a 
tree, had turned about so often in his endeavours to 
escape, and so tightened the halter, as I may well 
call it, considering the catastrophe which it caused, 
as to strangle himself. I had wit enough to con- 


ceal my secret satisfaction, as the brute lay, half- 
suspended, his tongue lolling out, his eyes starting 
from their sockets, and his unclosed lips displaying 
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the grinning teeth which seemed only a too faithful 
caricature of the savage brawl we had just witnessed. 
His death, since it was evidently accidental, was 
looked upon without concern; and as there was 
nothing in the customs of the tribe to prevent the 
flesh being eaten, I had the carcass sent over to my 
men, who madea hearty meal of it. Shortly after- 
wards, I re-crossed the bridge, and ascended to my 
tent, where I partook of supper, which Bernard had 
prepared during my absence; and, having posted a 
couple of sentinels, to be relieved at intervals, slept 
in broken slumbers till morning.” 


The personal adventures of the author in 
his perilous employment will be read with 
much interest. The book is chiefly valuable 
as giving account of regions little known to 
the people of civilized lands, and presenting 
authentic traits of the savage life of the 
American Indians. The practical good to be 
expected from such a work is the dispelling 
of some of the sentimental regret with which 
we read of the encroachments of the whites 
on the native territories, and increasing our 
anxiety that the mild and humanizing influ- 
ences of Christianity may attend the onward 
march of commerce and civilization. The 
perusal of such a story of savage life leads us 
to more earnest desire for the prosperity and 
success of Christian missions. 








NOTICES. 


Memoir of Dr. Charles Webster, and of Dr. Alex- 
ander Webster. By Grace Webster. Edinburgh:: 
Sutherland & Knox. ; 

THE two clergymen of whose lives this volume 

gives a history belonged to a family which has long 

been distinguished in the annals of the Scottish 
kirk. Dr. James Webster was one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh in the time of William III., and 
was a great pillar of Presbytery and Calvinism in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. His 
daughter was the wife of the Rev. Ebenezer 

Erskine, one of the founders of the Secession 

Church, in the next generation, when the kirk was 

falling away from pristine orthodoxy. The mother 

of the Erskines was ‘‘a daughter of Halcro of 

Halcro in Orkney, a lineal descendant of Halcro, 

Prince of Denmark, and her great grandmother 

was Lady Barbara Stewart, who was the youngest 

daughter of the Earl of Orkney, son of James V.” 

From these hints the reader may form some idea of 

the pedigree and cousinhood of this Scottish 

family, notices of which are given with due reve- 
rence by the biographer. Of the immediate sub- 
jects of the memoir the lives are narrated at greater 
length. Dr. Alexander Webster, minister of the 

High Church of Edinburgh, was originator and 

founder, in 1744, of the Scottish Clergy Widows’ 

Fund, an institution which at the present time re- 

tains a flourishing prosperity. He lived till 1784, 

and was throughout his long career a leading man 

in works of piety and usefulness. Dr, Charles 

Webster belonged to a branch of the family of 

different religious and political views, being named 

after the Pretender, to whose interests his family 
were attached. He was born in 1750, and after 
studying both for the clerical and medical profes- 
sions, and filling various important offices, he finally 
settled as minister of St. Peter’s Episcopal Chapel 
in Edinburgh. He was physician to H.R.H. the 

Prince of Wales, and to his majesty’s forces in the 

West Indies. The biographer is rather rambling 

in her way of telling the story, constant digres- 

sions b:ing made, and sketches being given of the 
life and exploits of all whose names occur, however 
casually, in the narrative. Thus, on its being 
stated that Charles Webster was born in the house 
where Viscount Dundee died, a sketch of the cha- 
racter of ‘‘the gallant Greme” is introduced. 
The writer is also very indiscriminate in her 
eulogies, the cruel Claverhouse and the pious 
Erskine being described with equal admiration. 

The book, though not of much merit as a literary 

production, will be read with interest, on account 





of the many notices it contains of Scottish per- 
sonages and events of ‘the last century. 


A Hand- Book of Inorganic Chemistry for the Use 
of Students. By William Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Third edition. Walton and Maberly. 

Since the days of Black the University of Edin- 
burgh has been one of the most distinguished 
schools of Chemistry, and its reputation is amply 
sustained by Professor Gregory. Under the title 
of ‘ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry,’ and ‘ Outlines 
of Organic Chemistry,’ the heads of his public lec- 
tures were published; and in the present volume 
the first of these works is presented, in an improved 
and enlarged form, as a handbook for the general 
use of students. Avoiding minute details, the 
knowledge of which can only be acquired from 
larger treatises, and in the practical labour of the 
laboratory, Professor Gregory gives a concise and 
comprehensive summary of all that is most essen- 
tial to be known in commencing the study of 
chemistry. The book is brought down in its in- 
formation to the most recent discoveries and re- 
searches, and contains additional explanations and 
illustrations which increase its usefulness as an 
elementary manual. The introduction of a brief 
statement of the phenomena of liquefaction, vapo- 
rization, electricity, and of the properties of gases 
and vapours, is an improvement in the present edi- 
tion, and render the work more complete and satis- 
factory as a text-book for students, as these sub- 
jects, though properly belonging to physics, have 
so direct and important bearing on chemistry. The 
diagrams and illustrations facilitate the intelligent 
study of the text. So much accurate scientific in- 
formation is rarely compressed into a book of so 
convenient a size, nor does any obscurity accom- 
pany the brevity which the author has suecessfully 
laboured to attain. 


Temperance Memorials of the late Robert Kettle, 
Esq. ; with a Memoir of his Life. By the Rev. 
William Reid. Houlston and Stoneman. 

Or the Scottish Temperance League Mr. Kettle 

was for many years the moving spirit, and as 

editor of ‘The Temperance Journal,’ and by other 
laborious services, did much to promote the good 
and beneficent cause. Of his personal character 
and public labours this volume gives an account, 
with a selection from his writings. He was a man of 
kindly feelings and active benevolence, and was 
actuated in his exertions by the purest and best 
motives. Whatever extravagances may be charge- 
able on the advocates of indiscriminate teetotalism, 
the temperance societies have been useful in draw- 
ing attention to the extent of the evils arising from 
the abuse of alcoholic drinks. No country in the 
world has greater need of reform in this respect 
than Scotland, which in religion and education 
otherwise occupies so high a place. Intemperance 
is there emphatically the national vice and curse, 
and is the hindrance to many social improvements. 
The labours of such men as Mr. Kettle deserve re- 
spectful consideration on grounds of patriotism as 
well as of general philanthropy. In pleading for 
this special form of morality, he did not, as many 
temperance advocates have done, neglect other 
branches of Christian benevolence, as was exhibited 
by his support of various institutions for the 
spiritual as well as temporal benefit of his country- 
men. The memoir is that of a man who deserves 
a honourable place in the records of Christian phi- 
lanthropy. Along with the moral arguments en- 
forced in Mr. Kettle’s writings, there are also 
many statistical facts worthy of attention in their 
connexion with political economy, as well as with 
the physical and moral welfare of individuals. 

Our perusal of the memoir has impressed us with 

high admiration of Mr. Kettle’s character, and in- 

terested us in the cause to which he was so zealously 
devoted. 

A Gospel History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By Thomas Stephen, one of the Li- 
brarians of King’s College. Dean and Son. 

Mr. STEPHEN has drawn up his narrative with 

great care, and his book bears marks of diligent 

research as well as of patient industry. But there is 

a prominence given to certain ecclesiastical opinions 
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which impart an air of sectarianism to the work, 
and destroy the catholicity of feeling with which 
@ life of Christ ought to be written. Mr. Stephen 
is a strong advocate of what is usually designated 
the sacramental system, to support which the 
narrative is in some places unduly adapted. Thus, 
in speaking of the Baptism at Jordan, a traditional 
prayer of the Saviour is given out of the Syriac 
Catena, on the third of St. Luke’s gospel, said to 
have been recorded on the authority of a St. Phi- 
loxenus ; and this doccument is cited and com- 
mented on along with the sacred records. Mr, 
Stephen speaks of the understanding being ‘Sacra- 
mentally enlightened!’ How different from Milton’s 
grand invocation and prayer! 
“ And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright mind and pure, 

Instruct me—” 

Where these and other ecclesiastical dogmas do 
not interfere, the narrative is clear and satisfactory, 
The ‘Harmony of the Four Gospels,’ by Mr, 
Mimpriss, has been chiefly followed in the order of 
the history, that being based on Mr. Gresswell’s 
‘ Dissertations.’ 


The Post Ofice London Directory for 1854. 
Kelly and Co. 
THERE is nothing like competition for bringing 
about a reform and completeness of execution. 
Messrs. Kelly and Co. have been: gradually im- 
proving their Directory year by year, but in no 
year has there been such a positive advancement 
as in this fifty-fifth annual publication. It is 300 
pages thicker than last year, the pages are larger, 
making the book ponderous almost to a fault, and 
all occasioned by a multiplicity of alterations, 
pointed out to us by the publishers in a neatly 
written circular, but too numerous for insertion in 
our columns. Messrs. Kelly and Co. have been 
stimulated to this, it appears, by the publication 
of a rival Directory. Having maintained the 
Directorship of London for more than half a cen- 
tury, they have resolved, unlike the Corporation 
of London, to resist every attack from without by 
reforming themselves, and the result is that. their 
credit and stability is confirmed to the fullest 
extent. We do not approve of the system adopted 
by them of publishing the blunders of their ad- 
versary. It is not customary for shopkeepers to 
exhibit tickets in their windows to the effect that 
there is ‘‘nothing genuine sold next door ;” still 
it must be admitted that they have worked boldly 
to keep their ground, and the volume before us far 
surpasses in bulk, weight, and completeness any 
that has appeared before. We never look upon 
this wonderful production without being reminded 
how perfectly practicable it would be to compile 
and print a classed catalogue of the library of the 
British Museum, and the longer it is deferred the 
greater will be the labour needed to accomplish it. 





SUMMARY. 

Tue Russo-Turkish question continues to call 
forth many treatises, historical, descriptive, and 
political. Among publications of this class we may 
name, Turkey, Past and Present, translated from 
the French of Francisque Bouvet, late representa 
tive, by James Hutton, Esq. (Clarke, Beeton, and 
Co.) It is well to notice how the state of affairs 
in the East is regarded from a French point of 
view. Another French politician, Leouzon de 
Lue, late chargé de mission to the courts of 
Russia and Finland, has published a memoir on 
The Russian Question, and the Crisis in the East 
(Clarke, Beeton, and Co.), which is translated by 
Mr. Urquhart. M. de Luc’s work contains an 
account of the Russo-Greek Church, of the state of 
the serfs, and other internal institutions of the 
empire, and personal sketches of Prince Menschi- 
koff, whose name is now so much mixed up with 
public affairs. Menschikoff is the representative 
of the old Russian reactionary party, the incarna 
tion of the barbaric principle, the violence of which 
is with difficulty restrained by the more cautious 
policy of Nesselrode, and the diplomatists of the 
Russo-Germanic party in the state. A prophetical 
view of the Turkish crisis is taken in a pamphlet 
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on The Drying up of the Ewphrates ; or, the Down- 
fal of Turkey, by John Aiton, D.D., a Scottish 
clergyman, the author of an excellent book of 
Eastern travel, ‘The Lands of the Messiah, 
Mahomet, and the Pope.’ Dr. Aiton is a man of 
originality and research, and writes in a plain and 
vigorous style. He considers that the attempts 
“to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman empire” 
are vain struggles against fate, and that the fall of 
the Turkish power is inevitable. Dr. Aiton thinks 
that the breaking up of the empire is not far dis- 
tant, and advises that ‘‘ when the general scramble 
begins forthe several portions,” England will do well 
to catch hold of Beyroot, and a number of other 
important places which he specifies. A British 
fleet, with Beyroot as its head-quarters, the only 
safe roadstead and important harbour between 
Alexandria and Scanderoon, would command the 
region of Damascus, of Tripoli, the rendezvous of 
travellers to Lebanon and Gabili, of Antioch and 
the valley of the Orontes, along which a railroad 
to the valley of the Euphrates is projected, of 
Scanderoon, of the port of Aleppo, and of the 
passes leading to Nineveh, Bagdad, and Babylon. 
Egypt, and the highways to the East, must at all 
hazards be kept within the power of England. 

On the subject of Medical Reform (Partridge 
and Oakey), a plan for a National Institute of Me- 
dicine is proposed by a writer under the title of 
‘Azygos,’ an appellation which we suppose is in- 
tended to convey the idea of freedom from the yoke 
of prejudice or partiality, but which the author, 
had he been a better scholar, would have known 
as implying singularity. As an anatomist, he might 
have remembered the application of ‘Azygos,’ as 
meaning ‘‘without a fellow.” But we must not 
pursue this vein of verbal criticism. The proposal 
of the pamphlet is, that instead of detached repub- 
lics as at present, corporate bodies at London, cor- 
porate bodies at Dublin, at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen, and other places, 
without any confederacy, there should be a great 
central institute, with well-defined and legally 
secured privileges and powers. The details of the 
plan we refer to the consideration of those inte- 
rested in the apparently hopeless scheme of a 
general medical reform. The Curriculum of Study 
of the Medical College of the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray's-Inn Road (S. Highley), contains the pro- 
gramme of the lectures and instructions in the 
new medical school, opened this month, in con- 
nexion with one of the most important and useful 
of our metropolitan hospitals. In the Free Hos- 
pital great advantages of study will be obtained, 
and among the lecturers are some names of good 
professional and scientific reputation. 

Under the title of Tracings; or, Outlines of 

Follies of the Day, by Trevelyan Turnham, Esq. 
(Hope and Co.), the writer gives in a light, playful 
style, an account of some of the chief hobby-horses 
which are ridden in our time. The subjects are 
numerous, and the remarks display much smart- 
ness and some shrewdness. In the style there is 
crudeness, but the book will afford matter of 
thought as well as of amusement. 
_ In the ‘Traveller's Library’ (Longman and Co.) 
8 reprinted from ‘The Doctor’ of Southey, A Love 
Story; or, the History of the Courtship and Marriage 
of Dr. Dove of Doncaster, edited by J. W. Warter, 
B.D. Fragmentary and unfinishedasthestory is, it 
18 one of much beauty and interest, and bears trans- 
plantation from the work where it appeared, and 
where it received the notice of comparatively few. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott's (Jacob) William the Conqueror, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
~~ _ Alexander the Great, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Altar of the Household, 4to, cloth, 15s.; gilt, 16s. 
Arnold’s School Classics—Tacitus, Part 2, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

—— Second Hebrew Book, 12mo, cloth, 9s. 
Autobiogra hy of Elizabeth Squirrell, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Bell 8 (Professor) British Halk-Eyed Crustacea, 8vo, £1 5s. 
Bohn’s Classical Library—Apuleius, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
——— Ecclesiastical Library—Socrates’ History, post 8vo, 5s. 
~—— Standard Library—Cowper’s Works, Vol. 1, 3s. 6d. 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s Tales and Illustrations, new ed., 3s, 6d. 
Concanen’s Matrimonial Ladder, Illustrated, 12s.; colrd., 16s. 
Cooper (Mrs,) Sketch of the Life of, feap, 8vo, cloth, 4s, 








Cumming’s (Dr. J.) Benediction, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 


Finger of God, 12mo, new edition, 2s, 6d, 
D’israeli’s Young Duke, feap. 8vo, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Eastman’s (Mrs.) American Aboriginal Portfolio, £1 10s. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition, Vol. 3, 4to, cloth, £1 4s, 
sewed, Part 3, 8s, 
Engel’s (C.) Pianist’s Handbook, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Free Thoughts on Natural and Revealed Religion, 2s. 
Globe Prepared for Man, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Grieve’s (.) Farmer’s Assistant, 2nd edition, feap, 8vo, 4s. 
Haldane (R.) on Inspiration, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Hook’s (T.) Life by Barham, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Humphrey’s Coinage, &c., 4to, gilt, £1 1s.; carved, £1 5s. 
Joseph’s (Rev. H. 8.) Memoirs of Convicted Prisoners, 4s. 
Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 3rd Course, 16s, 6d. 
Leigh’s (S.) Life by Rev. A. Strachan, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
Marryat’s Mission, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
National Illustrated Library, Vol. 33—Selborne, 2s. 6d. 
Nicol’s Mineralogy, post 8vo, cloth, reduced, 6s. 
Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient Ethnography, &c., 2 v., £1 1s, 
Norton’s (Mrs.) Undying One, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Oliphant’s Russian Shores of the Black Sea in 1852, 14s, 
Protestant Endurance, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Schlesinger’s Saunterings in and about London, 2s. 6d. 
Stenhouse’s (The Misses) Letters of the Madiai, 3s. 6d. 
Turk (The) and the Hebrew, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Unger’s (Dr. F.) Botanical Letters, post 8vo, sewed, 5s. 
Upham’s Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life, 3s, 6d. 
Voyage and Venture, 2nd edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Wallace’s (A. R.) Palm Trees of the Amazon, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Willis’s Health Trip to the Tropics, 10s. 6d. 








LIVERPOOL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


In these days of corporate reform it will be inte- 
resting to our readers to have an account of the first 
year’s result of the experiment of a municipal 
library and museum in the town of Liverpool. The 
following is the Report of the Committee read last 
week, 

“‘The Library and Museum Committee consider 
it desirable at the close of the municipal year that 
the Council should be presented with a summary 
of the proceedings and progress of the Institution 
to the present time. Twelve months have now 
elapsed since the Library was first thrown open to 
the public. At that time, although sanguine hopes 
were entertained of its success by those who had 
been most active in its establishment, yet it could 
only be looked upon in the light of an experiment ; 
the machinery called into action was new, the ex- 
tent of the demand for it uncertain, and failure 
was regarded by many as at least possible if not 
probable. 

‘‘The experience of a year has thrown much 
light on the various aspects in which the Institution 
may be viewed—on the extent to which such an 
establishment was called for by the public of Liver- 
pool—on the description of books chiefly in demand 
—on the class of persons by whom the Library is 
principally frequented—on the mode in which its 
beneficial effects are found to operate—and on the 
amount of encouragement presented for the enlarge- 
ment of its means and the extension of its field of 
operation. On all these points much valuable in- 
formation has been obtained during the year, and 
probably the statistics of the twelve months cannot 
be better arranged than in the order just enume- 
rated, 

‘¢The Library was opened on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1852. From that period to the same date of 
the present year there have been issued to readers 
the number of 111,723 volumes; in addition to 
which there have been 16,960 readers of periodical 
publications which are left lying on thetable, making 
a total of works perused of 128,683. The average 
number of books issued per diem is 394, and of 
readers of periodicals 80. Assuming the average 
number of books in the Library during the year to 
have been 10,000, which is near the truth, the 
numbers issued are equivalent to every book in the 
Library having been read thirteen times over during 
that time. Gratifying as the result must be, it does 
not fairly represent the demand for the advantages 
of the Library. The utmost number which the 
present rooms can accommodate at one time, even 
with inconvenient crowding, is 140 to 160 persons. 
In the evening, which is of course the principal 
time for readers, the rooms are always filled, fre- 
quently crowded to a most inconvenient extent. 
The discomfort arising from this source, and from 
the stifling atmosphere which the frequenters of the 
rooms have to submit to in consequence, is a suffi- 
cient evidence of the avidity with which the in- 





habitants avail themselves of the advantages of the 
Institution. 

“‘To supply this constantly growing demand the 
operations of the Committee have been as under. 

‘* At the commencement of the year the number 
of volumes in the Library amounted to 8296, be- 
sides 1200 duplicate volumes and 490 parts of Par- 
liamentary papers, and exclusive of about 1000 
volumes of old and imperfect works and duplicates. 
To these there have been added during the year 
3960 volumes, of which 700 volumes and 40 
pamphlets have been donations, and 3220 volumes 
by purchase. 

‘*A valuable collection of maps and charts has 
also been added, fitted with a roller and case for re- 
ference. Care has been taken to procure the best 
which could be obtained. 

‘The number of volumes now in the Library, in- 
cluding the Parliamentary Papers, amounts to 
13,456, which are classified as under :— 







Theology, Morality, and Metaphysics............ 770 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry,&c. 484 
Natural History, Botany, Mineralogy, &c....... 482 
Science and the Arts, Architecture, Painting, 
WMO Bao vc soc ta ca udyadeatasdacucacekediaiiaioes 440 
History and Biography.......... ae ae 
Topography and Antiquities....................0. 584 
Geography, Voyages, and Travels...............+ 996 
Miscellaneous Literature ................cs:eceeeeeee 2339 
Jurisprudence, Law, and Politics ................. 2791 
Commerce and Political Economy................. 80 


Education, Rhetoric, Logic, and Language.... 131 
Poetry and Dramatic Literature 721 
Novels and Romances 
CUMBICRE EARGUMUMRO. «<a c is 0ccssccscaxeassasuciveesss 
Encyclopedias, Gazetteers, Heraldry, and 

Books of Reference.........0....cescossesccesecsence 


‘The expenditure in the purchase of books for 
the Reference Library during the year has been 
10601. 9s. 7d., of which 303/. 1ls.,2d. was the_ 
balance of the original fund subscribed, and 
7561. 18s. 5d., the amount expended out of the 
sum of 1000l. voted by the council. 

. “The following summary of the books issued 
during the year will show the proportion of the 
demand for the various classes of literature :— 





The number of times 
the d:fferent classes 
of Books (taken asa 
whole) have been 
read, is about: ~— 


Classification of Books read. 





Theology, Metaphysics, &c 4071 times. 
Natural Philosophy 
Natural History... 
Science and the Arts.. 
History and Biography 
Topography and Antiqui 
Geography, Voyages, and Trave 
Miscellaneous Literature 7 


Commerce and Political Economy 394 
Education, Logic, Language, &e. 1018 
Poetry and the Drama............... 5770 
ON cs icarecdanisinccescancnesscageted ae 
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‘<Tt will be seen from the above table that works 
of amusement form about one-half of all the books 
read. Far from regretting this result, the Com- 
mittee feel it their duty to render this portion of 
the Library more attractive still, being of opinion 
that the love of reading in any form must tend to 
counteract the propensity to low and degrading 
pursuits, and that in order to inspire a thirst for 
knowledge, the first step is to cultivate a taste for 
reading in some direction. History, general litera- 
ture, voyages and travels, and poetry, have been 
next in demand. The number of theological and 
philosophical works consulted being about eighty 
per week, or 4071 during the year, is somewhat re- 
markable, and indicates a higher class of general 
reading than might at first sight be expected. 

“‘The individuals frequenting the Library do not 
belong to any class of society in particular. A 
large proportion belong to the operative classes, and 
of these again many are youths in their appren- 
ticeship. The advantage to these which the 


Library presents it would be difficult to over- 
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estimate, and the effect is beginning already to tell 
in a marked manner upon their conduct. 

‘* For some time after the opening of the Library, 
before the system of its organisation was fully 
understood, a slight degree of disorder and irregu- 
larity was perceptible. Individuals came direct 
from their occupations, with unwashed hands and 
negligent attire. To leave no excuse for this con- 
duct, the Committee provided lavatories, which 
were for a time useful, and answered their purpose. 
The necessity for them has now almost entirely 
passed away. The frequenters of the Library hay- 
ing become fully aware that the regulations are cal- 
culated to promote the comfort of the readers, 
cheerfully and cordially co:operate with the officers 
to this end. In the most crowded state of the 
rooms the utmost order and silence are preserved. 
No instance of wilful defacement or injury to any 
book has occurred. Two small volumes of trifling 
value have alone been abstracted, which, out of an 
issue of 128,000, may be looked upon as a remark- 
able and pleasing fact. 

‘‘The Committee cannot but feel that the results 
of the past year give every encouragement both to 
increase the resources of the library already opened, 
and to extend the field of usefulness collaterally as 
far as practicable. Out of the duplicate and imper- 
fect copies of works in stock, 400 volumes have 
been granted to assist in forming a library in the 
Borough Gaol, under the management of the chap- 
lain, the Rev. Thomas Carter; and 600 volumes 
have been presented to the juvenile libraries at the 
North and South Corporation Schools. 

“In the report at the commencement of the year, 
the Committee expressed their desire to establish 
at the earliest possible period one or more lending 
libraries. This has now been successfully accom- 
plished. Two libraries have been prepared, one at 
the North and the other at the South Corporation 
School, which will be opened two evenings in the 
week for the issue of books, under proper regula- 
tions. Each of these libraries contains at present 
1000 volumes. A portion. of these are duplicates 
from the Central Library. The remainder have 
been purchased at an expenditure of about £200. 

“The Museum of Natural History, presented to 
the town by the Earl of Derby, was opened to the 
public on the 8th of March. Since that time it has 
been visited by 157,861 persons, being an average 
of 4933 per week. 

‘The Museum also contains the model of Liver- 
pool, and the cases of imports which appeared in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. The latter have 
been recently re-arranged. Many donations have 
been presented during the year, the principal of 
which is a series of fossil casts from India, pre- 
sented by the Hon. East India Company. 

“‘The satisfactory development of both the 
Museum and Library is materially retarded by the 
insufficiency of the building in which they are con- 
tained. Happily, the Council have determined that 
this shall no longer be the case. 

“The site on the north side of Shaw’s Brow, voted 
unanimously at the last meeting of the Council, 
will meet every requirement on the score of situa- 
tion and capacity, whilst the grant of 10,0007. in 
aid of the building, voted at the same Council, 
united to the donation of 6000/. by Mr. W. Brown, 
M.P., for the Library Building, will enable the 
Committee for next year to proceed vigorously 
with their preparations for the erection. 

‘The Committee cannot close their report with- 
out a more direct allusion to Mr. Brown’s noble 
gift. It is alike worthy of the donor and the ob- 
ject—it is an omen of future progress and success. 
Itis sincerely to be hoped that he may live to see the 
completion and success of the Institution towards 
which he has so largely contributed; and that his 
example may stimulate all who desire to see the 
progress of our community in all which should 
adorn and dignify humanity, if not to rival his mu- 
nificence, at least, to lend a helping hand towards 
the furtherance of an object which is emphatically 
for the benefit of all. 

‘* Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
“J. A. Picron, Chairman, 


“ October 26th, 1853,” 





We are glad to find, by the daily papers of yes- 
terday, that the London Corporation are entertain- 
ing a similar establishment in the city. At the 
meeting of Thursday a Report was agreed to on 
the subject, concluding with the following recom- 
mendation :— 

“ And it appears to us desirable that measures 
should be adopted, under the authority of the 
Court of Common Council, to apply to Parliament, 
authorizing the establishment of a free library and 
free circulating library and museum, and that pre- 
vious thereto the Lord Mayor should be requested 
to convene a public meeting of the merchants, 
bankers, and other inhabitants of the city, to pro- 
cure their aid and support to such an undertaking.” 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


A CROWDED meeting assembled yesterday in 
Willis’s Rooms, Sir Roderick Murchison in the 
chair, to testify their sympathy in the loss of 
Lieut. Bellot, and to subscribe for a monument to 
his memory. The first resolution was to the effect 
that a monument be erected in some place in the 
immediate vicinity of Greenwich Hospital. It was 
proposed by the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
seconded by Sir Edward Parry. Sir James Graham 
spoke with great feeling of the gallantry and noble 
spirit of the deceased French officer, and presented 
a touching picture of the circumstances under 
which he lost his life. Capt. Parry spoke more 
particularly of the kind and generous-hearted dis- 
position of Lieut. Bellot, and exhibited to the 
meeting an interesting relic which he had presented 
to him,—a piece of one of his boats of the Fury, 
picked up by Lieut. Bellot, on the spot where that 
vessel had been thirty years ago wrecked. Capt. 
Parry referred with pride to the fact of the north- 
west passage having been all but effected by Capt. 
M‘Clure, and with great interest to the circum- 
stance of the Investigator, which entered from 
the Pacific Ocean, being arrested within sixty 
miles of the spot where he had himself been arrested 
thirty years before in the Hecla, which entered 
from the Atlantic; and each in acknowledgment 
of the divine goodness that watched over them in 
the hour of peril, had named the localities respec- 
tively Mercy Bay and Providence Point. We 
had not time to hear more. 

On the important and much discussed subject of 
the decimal coinage some practical and valuable 
proposals have been published in a pamphlet by A. 
Milward, Esq. (G. Bell.) Mr. Milward advocates 
as a preliminary step the issue of a five-farthing 
piece, by the circulation of which the people will 
be habituated to reckon in farthings instead of in 
pence. When this piece, by whatever name called, 
has been some time in use, a proclamation should 
be issued, declaring that on and after a certain day 
the existing farthings should pass for the thou- 
sandth of a pound; this reduction of four per cent. 
in the lowest coin being the only actual change in 
our present currency. The declaration most easily 
understood would be, that 100 farthings = 1 florin, 
50 farthings = 1 shilling, the florin and shilling 
remaining as now. The cardinal coins, or moneys 
of account, would be four only, the sovereign, the 
florin, the hundredth (cents,) and the thousandth 
of a pound (mils.) Ordinary book-keeping ac- 
counts might be best kept in three columns, pounds, 
florins, and thousandths. On the general advan- 
tages of the decimal system Mr. Milward has many 
ingenious and judicious remarks, and the advantages 
both to government and to individuals are pointed 
out. He examines the various difficulties that 
have been urged, and meets most of them satisfac- 
torily. On certain points on which greatest objec- 
tion has been made, as in the scale of postage 
charges now established, we quite agree with Mr. 
Milward, in thinking that a slight increase would 
be desirable, and would not be received with dissa- 
tisfaction. The question is between the loss of 
100,0007. of revenue, or by a minute increase in 
the price of the stamp, to raise a revenue of 
300,0002. or 400,0007. Ifthe stamps from inland 
letters were sold for jfive-thousandths instead of 
four-thousandths, the cost of each letter being 
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raised only eight-tenths of a farthing, the clear 
gain to the existing revenue would amount to 
360,000/. With the exception of some other de- 
partments of the public service, the only other 
plausible objection to the gradual abolition of the 
penny, is that the poor would be charged five 
farthings for what now they get for four. The risk 
of this is greatly exaggerated, and the price of 
articles may be safely left to the competition of 


commerce and trade, in the arrangements of which 


the mass of customers will find their interests not 
endangered. We cannot afford space to enter into 
the details of Mr. Milward’s able pamphlet, but he 
establishes the desirableness of issuing a coin which 
will gradually accustom the people to reckon in 
farthings (supposing farthings to be reckoned ag 
thousandths of a pound) or other decimal coin, and 
he also shows that the currency proposed by him 
would involve little trouble and expense at the 
mint, and might be made the means of raising a 
large and easily collected additional revenue. The 
remarks on the coinage of various foreign countries, 
and their ready employment by the people, form a 
prominent and useful feature in Mr. Milward’s 
pamphlet. 

On Monday the Irish Industrial Exhibition was 
closed with some ceremony by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The proceedings were similar to what 
took place at the opening in May. There were 
about twenty-two thousand persons assembled in 
the building. After the National Anthem, and 
the hearty plaudits of the people on the entrance 
of the Lord and Lady Lieutenant, the programme 
of the musical performance was followed, com- 
mencing, as at the inauguration, with the 100th 
psalm, organ and orchestra, arranged by Robinson. 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus was also given with 
grand effect. The honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred on Cusac Patrick Roney, the Secretary of 
the Exhibition. Mr. Dargan, to whom it is under- 
stood that higher honours have been unavailingly 
offered, was hailed with acclamation, His Excel- 
lency proposing the cheers with which the meeting 
testified their grateful admiration of his services. 
After a brief and appropriate speech, the Lord 
Lieutenant declared the Exhibition closed, and the 
assemblage dispersed, the National Anthem again 
having been performed by the organ and orchestra, 
accompanied by the military bands. Thus closed 
the great Exhibition of Dublin, the success of 
which is full of promise for the future industrial 
progress of Ireland, Had there been no other 
issue of the undertaking, the increased interest 
excited in the condition of Ireland, and the influx 
of somany English visitors, will lead to results that 
will compensate the patriotic promoters of the 
Exhibition for their zealous and unwearied 
labours. 

Tn the course of some excavations recently made 
in one of the Danish isles, there were discovered 
the remains of a leather bag containing 250 silver 
pieces, and some strange collars and_ bracelets. 
Some of the pieces contain on one side the bust of 
a man, with the inscription, ‘‘ Adelred R. Anglo,” 
on the other side a cross, and some letters which 
cannot be made out: others are Byzantine pieces, 
and others bear a bishop’s mitre, and inscriptions 
in Latin. It is supposed that the coins were 
secreted in the ground so far back as eight or nine 
hundred years.—In Bohemia several silver medals 
have just been found: they bear the name of Duke 
Vatislau I., who was the father of Saint Venceslas, 
and who flourished between 900 and 925, These 
coins are the oldest that have yet been discovered 
in Bohemia. 

The Chinese insurgents have prepared a new 
Almanack. Amongst other things, it excludes the 
demonology and astrologic superstition which over- 
load other almanacks, especially those brought out 
in the interest of the reigning dynasty; it makes 
the year begin on the 7th instead of the 4th of 
February; it orders the observance of one day in 
the week as a Sabbath, but abolishes all other holi- 
days; it solemnly adjures the people to be faithful 
to the insurgent cause, and to be brave in its de 
fence; it proclaims that Tai Ping is sent on earth 
by God to do God’s work; it records the titles, 
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qualities, and duties of his principal chiefs,—one 
of them is designated ‘‘ the prince who implores 
heaven for the unfortunate ;” and, finally, it divides 
the year into twelve months, each month being 
alternately either thirty or thirty-one days. 

The ninth course of lectures to young men, under 
the direction of the ‘Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation,’ commences at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, the 15th November, with a discourse by 
Sir James Stephen, Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. Among the lecturers are several names 
distinguished in science and literature: Hugh Miller, 
Esq., on ‘Geology; the Rev. A. P. Stanley, the 
biographer of Arnold, on ‘Modern History ;’ the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Head Master of Harrow, on 
‘Passages from the Life of Cicero;’ the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming, on ‘Signs of the Times;’ the Rev. Dr. 
Candlish, of Edinburgh, on the ‘Theory of Chris- 
tian Ethics;’ the Rev. T. Binney, on ‘ Author- 
ship;’ and others on subjects appropriate to the 
audiences assembled on these occasions. 

The municipality of Strasburg has come into 

possession of estates producing upwards of 20001. 
a year, under the condition that the whole of the 
revenue shall be employed in encouraging the 
drama and music in the town. The money has 
been left by a M. Appffell, of Wissemburg. The 
municipality is to be the sole judge of the precise 
manner in which the liberal bequest is to be dis- 
bursed. 
Mr. Hogarth has forwarded to us specimens of 
two coloured prints, from drawings by Turner, 
executed by the chromatic process of Messrs, 
Leighton Brothers, which we may speak of as 
being triumphs of the lithographic art. They are 
called respectively Grouse Shooting and Woodcock 
Shooting, and are certainly wonderful fac-similes 
of those eminent works of this great master of 
colour. They are of large size, suitable for fram- 
ing, and may be regarded as a pair of the most 
ighly artistic sporting prints that have been pro- 
uced. 


The French newspapers say that Horace Vernet 
has discovered that the preparation of colours with 
olive oil is not only more convenient in many re- 
spects than the oil preparations generally employed, 
but makes paintings better and more durable. 

About three weeks since, some hermetically 
sealed glass bottles, found on the shores of Siberia, 
were sent to this country by the Russian Govern- 
ment, on the application of the Admiralty, under 
an impression that they may have belonged to Sir 
John Franklin. They have been examined at 
Lloyd’s during the past week, and have been re- 
cognised as being in common use among the Nor- 
wegian fishermen in the sea of Kara for buoying 
their nets. 

Mr. Swainson, the zoologist, who has been located 
for several = past at Wellington, New Zealand, 
has received the appointment of Colonial Surveyor 
of Timber in Australia, and resides, we believe, at 
Melbourne. 


The second of the Wednesday Evening Concerts 
at Exeter Hall passed off with continued success, 
under the conduct of Mr. Benedict. The overture 
and a selection of pieces from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, were finely given, the vocal solos 
being taken by Misses Birch and Poole. Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to Ruy Blas closed the first part of 
the programme, In the miscellaneous music of 
the second part Herr Meyer Lutz wielded the 
baton, and acquitted himself with ability and tact 
a3 conductor. Pianoforte concertos performed by 
Malle. Coulon, vocal airs by Miss Poole, Malle. 
Norie, Mr. Augustus Braham, a madrigal by the 
chorus, and a flute and clarionet duet, by Richard- 
son and Lazarus, were among the popular pieces of 
this part of the concert. The war march of the 
Levites, from Mendelssohn’s Athalie, brought the 
performances to a close. Mdlle. Clauss is an- 
nounced to perform at the next concert. Miss 

suan, @ new soprano singer, made a favourable 
débat in Dr. Arne's old melody, ‘Where the bee 
sucks,’ Malle. Norie sustained the high expec- 
tation formed by her first appearance last week, 








her contralto voice, with further training and prac- 
tice, being capable of fine effects. _. 

The English Glee and Madrigal Union, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Endersohn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips, have been giving 
concerts this week at Edinburgh. The arrange- 
ments for the Italian Opera in the northern capital 
are being completed, and the scheme has met with 
encouraging support. 

The season of the Sacred Harmonic Society com- 
mences next Friday. The Harmonic Union is to 
open its season with the performance of Handel’s 
Messiah on the 28th instant. Madame Viardot 
Garcia is announced to appear. 

Our items of musical intelligence from the Con- 
tinent this week are not without interest, though 
not of striking importance. At Paris, Levas- 
seur, who for many years has been one of the 
principal singers of the Grand Opéra, has taken his 
retiring benefit. The Opéra Comique, in the same 
city, entertains fears that it will not be able to bring 
out Meyerbeer’s Northern Star so soon as it had 
expected, owing to the superior authorities being 
of opinion that the Russian scene in which it is 
laid, and the Russian personages who act in it, are 
not quite @ propos to the present political situation. 
The new director of the Italian Theatre at Paris is 
preparing actively for the approaching season; and 
he is, as new directors always are, buoyant with 
hope of triumphant success. In presence, how- 
ever, of the marked indifference displayed by the 
Parisians of late years for Italian music, and of 
the enormous salaries he is to pay—Alboni alone 
is to have not less than 80/. a-night — serious 
doubts are entertained that his expectations will 
be realized. There is an on dit that Mdlle. Cruvelli 
is to be engaged at the Paris Grand Opéra. Verdi, 
the Italian composer, has arrived in that city to 
superintend the getting up of one of his works at 
that theatre. Offenbach, the chef of the orchestra 
of the Théatre Frangais, and a violoncellist of some 
note, has brought out a little comic opera at the 
Variétés Theatre: it contains some tolerably pretty 
morceau, but nothing to indicate that its author 
possesses the v7s which is required to make a re- 
spectable composer. Zimmermann, a musician of 
high standing, and a professor at the Military 
Gymnase, has just died in Paris. From Madrid 
we learn that a French comic opera troupe is per- 
forming in that city; but, it appears, with no great 
success. The worthy Madrid people, in fact, have, 
it seems, been completely disappointed in their view 
of the French Opéra Comique:—relying on the 
name, they fancied that it would set them roaring 
with laughter; but instead of that, they found that 
La Dame Blanche and Les Mousquetaires were not 
funny at all; and they openly declared that their 
own comic opera as far exceeded that of the French 
in quality as it did in its power of amusing. <A 
letter from the Hague informs us that the Dutch 
Society for the Encouragement of Musical Art is 
to hold its twenty-fifth anniversary meeting in July 
next. A salle, capable of holding 25,000 persons, 
is to be built for the occasion; and musical per- 
formances, by not fewer than 800 instruments and 
chorists, are to take place. 

A memorial to the late John Blewitt, the musical 
composer, is projected by his friends, as a mark of 
admiration of his character and appreciation of his 
genius. The committee propose to hand over the 
surplus funds, after providing a simple tablet or 
other monumental record, to Mr. Blewitt’s family. 
Mr. Foster, of the Old Jerusalem Tavern, St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, is treasurer for the 
memorial. 

William Richard Bexfield, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 
died on the 29th ult., in his 29th year. Dr. Bex- 
field is chiefly known to the musical public by his 
oratorio, Israel Restored, performed last year with 
much promise at the Festival at Norwich. We 
spoke of it at the time (‘L. G.,’ 1852, p. 750) as 
we sound taste and great musical know- 
edge. 

Dupont, a French dancer and ballet composer 
of great note, in the first quarter of the present 
century, has just died. He passed many years in 
Russia, where he was highly esteemed. 





The French Emperor has given 80/. to the fund 
for erecting a monument to Weber. 


The Lyceum was re-opened on Monday, with a 
sort of pantomime entertainment, in which Mr. 
Wright, from the Princess’s, makes his appearance 
in the pit as one of the public, and is accused from 
the stage of hissing the performance. An engage- 
ment is offered to him on the spot, and he climbs 
over the orchestra and joins the company. All 
this is witty and amusing, and is capitally acted; 
but as soon as the transformations begin, and Mr. 
Wright adopts a sort of Adelphi costume, and in~ 
dulges ad‘ libitum in Adelphi jokes and winks, and 
talks a great deal of pointless nonsense, a shower 
of hisses, not levelled so much at Mr. Wright as at 
the management, was the unwelcome result. The 
tricks consisted of evolutions with a kind of astro- 
loger’s gown, a flattening of hats, and a kicking of 
bandboxes. The management of this elegant 
theatre have apparently made a mistake; we will 
not, however, prejudge of the experiment until we 
have seen Mr. Wright in a play of legitimate action. 
The new piece mentioned by us last week as being 
announced at the Princess’s, is a high-class version 
of The Discarded Son, which is being performed 
with success at the Adelphi. It is well acted, and 
handsomely put upon the stage. 

The theatrical week in Paris has been very 
barren :-—-only one novelty need be mentioned, the 
Pour et Contre, a proverbe by Octave Feuillet, at 
the Gymnase. What the French call proverbes 
have not yet made their way to England; they are 
mere dramatic sketches of the flimsiest possible 
materials, and are played by only two or three 
persons; but are not without great literary smart- 
ness, and require no little elegant tact from the 
performers. Alfred de Musset was the first who 
produced such things, and he had not the slightest 
idea of having them acted. His proverbes were 
printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and, though 
greatly admired, nobody thought of bringing them 
out on the stage. At St. Petersburg, however, 
one of them was got up by Madame Allan, and it 
obtained great favour. On her return to France 
she appeared in it, and this led _to the whole series 
being brought out. Of course Musset immediately 
had scores of imitators, but the only one who at all 
approached him was M. Feuillet. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean. — Nov. 1st. — Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. A large number of Fellows as- 
sembled on this occasion to welcome the opening of 
the session under the presidency of Professor Bell. 
Cuthbert Collingwood, Esq., M.A., was elected a 
Fellow of the Society, Three gentlemen were pro- 
posed as candidates for the Fellowship. A con- 
siderable portion of the evening was occupied in 
announcing the donations of books, &., that had 
accumulated during the recess. Among the plants 
presented to the Society were specimens of nearly 
250 species from Western Australia, chiefly col- 
lected in the neighbourhood of Swan River and 
King George’s Sound, by Messrs. Drummond and 
Gilbert; presented by W. W. Saunders, Esq. ' A 
collection of about 340 species of Lichens, Hepaticx, 
Mosses, and Fungi, formed by Mr. H. W. 
Ravenal, of Aiken, South Carolina, and presented 
by him. Specimens of about 60 species of British 
Mosses, presented by Mr. F, Y. Brocas. Pod of 
a specimen of Gleditschia, gathered at Rome, and 
presented by Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Specimen, in 
pickle, of Amomum, from Liberia, presented by 
Daniel Hanbury, jun., Esq. Fruits of the Cydonia 
Japonica and of Juglans nigra, from the nursery of 
Messrs. Pamplin and Son, presented by Mr. W. 
Pamplin. ; 
Mr. Stevens exhibited living plants of Stangerra 
paradoaa, recently sent from Natal by Mr. Plant. 
Mr. T. Moore exhibited the male and female cones 
of Stangeria paradoxa, from Natal, together with a 
remarkable morphological specimen, from the garden 
of the Rev. T. Wharton, of Jamaica, of a rose 
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having the petals, stamens, and pistils all con- | point, is curtailed, and terminates abruptly in a | resting to the Fellows of this Society to examine 
ve into simple serrated leaves. The following | tuft of barren scales, resembling those which, as | these specimens, since the fact of reproduction in 


communications were made :— 

1, ‘On the Inflorescence of Cycas revoluta and 
Macrozamia spiralis, illustrated by specimens pro- 
duced in his stove at Lauderdale House,’ by J. Yates, 
Esq., F.R.8. Cycas revoluta.—Miquel, of Amster- 
dam, to whom we now look for the best systematic 
arrangement and description of Cycads, remarks 
‘that male specimens are rarer in Europe than 
female.” ‘‘Specimina culta,” says he, ‘‘omnia 
fere feminea masculinum in Horto Petropolitano ex 
stat, ubi bis floriut’” (Otto u. Dietr. Garlenz vii, 
1839, p. 24; see his ‘Monographia Cycadearum,’ 
1842, folio, p. 24; and his ‘Genera et Species Cy- 
cadearum viventium,’ in the Linnea, for 1848, p. 
683.) This observation is certainly true in regard 
to Great Britain, since the first example of the 
female at Farnham, described by Sir J. E. Smith 
in the ‘Linnean Transactions,’ vol. vi., not less 
than six other plants have borne fruit, and some of 
them two or three times—viz., at Chatsworth, 
Ravensworth Castle, Laurel Mount, and Knowsley, 
near Liverpool, Kew, and Lauderdale House, High- 
gate. The plant last attended to (Mr. J. Yates) 
flowered in 1845, and subsequently produced four 
magnificent crowns of leaves, the finest of them 
consisting of fifty-three leaves. In October, 1852, 
the first appearance of another cone was indicated 
by scales, covered with their soft yellow tomentum, 
but it remained long doubtful whether this would 
turn out to be another crown of leaves, or a head 
of fruit bearing fronds. In April last the ques- 
tion was determined, as the peculiar palmate 
fronds were clearly seen, and were closely folded 
over one another, having the form of a somewhat 
flattened spheriod, and the size of a moderately 
large melon. In May these fronds, or spadices, in- 
creased rapidly and vigorously. They expanded 
and remained open three days, so that the young 
drupes, also covered with down, and nearly the 
size and form of horsebeans, were easily discerni- 
ble. They then closed again, and the whole 
spheroid became as compact and solid as before. 
It was conjectured that this temporary disclosure 
of the drupes, supposing it to be the habit of the 
plant, might be a provision for their fecundation, 
admitting of the access of the pollen. The fronds, 
which are crimson, shaded by their thin covering of 
yellow down, are now spread in all directions, and 
have attained their full development, except that 
the drupes, perhaps in consequence of the cold, 
wet, and dull season, fell without having come to 
perfection. It is also to be observed that these 
fronds, about 100 in number, are closely set, and 
spirally arranged upon a very short axis. The dis- 
tance between them and the fronds of 1845 is 
about 8 inches, or 20 centimetres, showing an 
elongation of the trunk of 1 inch for each year. 
Miquel mentions only one male plant—viz., that at 
St. Petersburg; and in this country it cannot be 
ascertained that more than two males have pro- 
duced cones—to wit, those in the Botanic Garden at 
Sheffield, and that belonging to Henry Ricketts, 
Esq., at the Grove, Brislington, near Bristol. The 
Sheffield plant has now flowered thrice. Its first 
cone produced in England is preserved in the 
Museum at York ; its second belongs to the Royal 
Botanic Society in the Regent’s Park ; its third 
appeared this year, and, that it might be suitably 
displayed, the whole plant was transplanted to 
York last summer, and was there publicly ex- 
hibited. It is now taken back to Sheffield. It 
appears that this male was purchased by the late 
Earl of Derby, formerly President of the Zoological 
Society, about a.D. 1825, together with the female 
already noticed, which is a noble specimen, still 
preserved at Knowsley, and which bore fruit in 
1850. The Brislington specimen has been in the 
possession of its present owner about half a 
century, and may be between fifty and sixty years 
old. In 1847 it raised a cone or spike 58 c. (i. e. 
23 in.) long, which is agreeable to the ordinary 
size and form of this production, and now it has 
raised a second, but, with a remarkable anomaly in 
its development, this is not half the length of its 
predecessor, and, instead of being drawn to a 





intimated above, always precede the rise either of 
a crown of leaves, or of a fruit-bearing cone. A 
check in the development of the cone appears to 
have been sustained, preventing the further pro- 
longation of its axis, and at the same time causing 
its scales to be no longer dilated and antheriferous. 

Macrozamia spiralis.—The author exhibited a 
small but perfect specimen of the cone of a male 
plant, which he lately imported from Sydney. This 
is probably the first time that a Macrozamia has 
produced a cone in this country. Together with 
the recent cone, Mr. Yates showed also two old 
specimens, which had been sent with the living 
plant, by W. S. M‘Leary, Esq., F.L.S., and which 
that gentleman obtained near his own residence at 
Elizabeth Bay. One of these two specimens is 
very remarkable in consequence of being double. 
At the top of a peduncle of the usual size and 
appearance are fixed two equal parallel and perfect 
male cones. Mr. Yates showed that some ap- 
proach to this double formation is occasionally 
found in the genus Encephalastus, inasmuch as 
the axis of the cone is sometimes bifid near the 
summit. It was also remarked that the peduncle of 
Macrozamia bears leafy appendages, and that these 
have not been found in any other recent genus, but 
are very conspicuous on the peduncles of the fossil 
Zamites gigas, which is found in the oolitic strata 
near Whitby. 

2. ‘Observations on the Parasitic Habits of Rhi- 
nanthus crista-galli, and its injurious effects on 
Barley’ by Joshua Clarke, Esq., F.L.S. These 
observations were made during the last summer in 
the parish of Debden, in the county of Essex. 
The field contained four acres of barley, the soil 
a stiffish clay; the Rhinanthus was growing in 
patches at different parts of the field, some of which 
were much larger than others, and occupying at 
least half the surface, by which about two acres of 
the barley was completely destroyed, and the re- 
maining part of the crop very much injured both in 
quantity and quality. The farm consisted of 170 
acres, principally clay soil, such as is usually 
called heavy land; thirty acres of it were of barley, 
about ten of which were destroyed by this plant; 
this loss, combined with other causes, induced the 
occupier to give it up. As to the mode by which 
the Rhinanthus effects the injury, the fibres of the 
roots attach themselves to the fibres of the barley, 
in which they form small round tubers, or what 
perhaps may be more properly called spongioles, 
which embrace the fibres so effectually, that they 
suck the juices of the plant so as to starve it, 
and in most instances ultimately destroy it. These 
spongioles are formed of cellular tissue. It is not 
unfrequently the case that a correct knowledge of 
the habits and natural history of a plant may lead 
to its eradication, but in this instance it is a matter 
of considerable difficulty, the ordinary method of 
destroying weeds by a summer fallow being of no 
avail, as it does not grow in clean earth. I have 
for some years been trying to raise it from seed in 
clean earth, but have never succeeded; the other 
method of destroying weeds by green crops in rows, 
is equally unsuccessful, as it does not grow among 
green crops. As it is annual, it certainly should be 
pulled up before it seeds, and as it grows on a clay 
soil, and to no great extent only in a wet season, 
the land should be effectually drained. 

3. ‘On the Reproduction of Lost Parts in Earth- 
worms,’ by George Newport, Esq., F.R.S. I 
present for exhibition at this meeting of the Lin- 
nean Society three specimens of Earth-worms 
which have had parts of their bodies reproduced— 
an occurrence which was formerly proved by the 
experiments of Bonnet and Spallanzani to take 
place in these animals. One of the specimens ex- 
hibited is still living, the others are preserved in 
spirit. In each of them more than one-third of 
the posterior division of the body has been restored. 
The new parts in the whole are much smaller in 
diameter, and the segments much shorter than in 
the original anterior portion of the body. Al- 
though the reputation of Bonnet and Spallanzani 
requires no defence, I thought it might be inte- 








Earth-worms and other Annelids has recently been 
denied. In a ‘Report on the British Annelida,’ 
by Dr. F. Williams, published in the ‘Report of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for the Year 1851, the author, after mep. 
tioning the experiments of Bonnet and Spallanzanj, 
as quoted by Professor Owen, makes the following 
announcement :—‘‘On the authority of hundreds 
of observations, laboriously repeated at every 
season of the year, the author of this report can 
declare with deliberate firmness that there is ‘not 
one word of truth in the above statement.”— 
(Report Brit. Assoc. 1851,’ p. 247.) This author 
must have been singularly unfortunate in his ob- 
servations to have been led so positively to deny 
the fact ascertained by the great men referred to, 
since it is no uncommon thing, at this season of the 
year, to find earth-worms which have had a large 
portion of the body restored, as is easily seen by 
the much lighter colour, more delicate texture, and 
smaller dimensions of the new parts, as compared 
with the original parts of the animal. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—School of Mines.—(Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.)—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 12 a.m.) 

Tuesday.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(1. Thomas Wright, Esq, 
on the Medieval Notices of the Cave of Mach- 
pelah; 2, Samuel Sharpe, Esq., on the Compa 
rative Age of the Pyramids.) 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Speed and other 
properties of Ocean Steamers, by Captain A, 
Hendersun.) 

—  Medlcal and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 

— School of Mines.—(Dr. Percy on Metallurgy, 11 
a.m.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 2 p.m.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m.—(Professor Owen on the Wal- 
rus.)—(Dr. Gray on a New Genus of Molluscs.) 

Wednesday.—Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. A Report of the 
Ethnological Proceedings at the Hull Meeting 
ofthe British Association, by the Hon. Secretary; 
2. On the Araucanian Indians (South Chili) by 
Don Ignatius Domeyko, communicated by 
Francis Marriage, Esq.) . 

— School of Mines.—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 
12 a.m.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 2 


p.m. 
— Literary Fund, 3 p.m, 
— Royal Society of Literature, 44 p.m. 
— Pharmaceutical, 84 p.m. : 
Thursday.—School of Mines.—(Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.)— (Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 


2 p.m.) 
Friday,—School of Mines.—(Dr. Percy on Chemistry, 10 a.m) 
—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 12 a.m, 
— Astronomical, 8 p.m, 
Saturday—Medical, 8 p.m, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Nov. 2. 
A GREAT—or, rather, noted—or, better still, no- 
torious personage in these parts, one Louis Veron 
by name, has brought out a book, entitled ‘Mé 
moires d’un Bourgeois de Paris,’ which is exciting 
great attention. This M. Veron is one of those 
strange characters who are only to be found in 
France, and in France only since it has been her 
sad lot to be periodically turned topsy-turvy by 
revolutions. He has been by turns a physician, 4 
vendor of quack medicines, director of the Oper, 
an attaché to the picture-gallery of the Louvre, 
the editor of a literary review, the editor of the 
‘Constitutionnel’ newspaper, a political meddler, 
the patron of M. Thiers and other eminent indi- 
viduals, the confidential adviser of Louis Napoleon 
when President of the Republic, one of the founders 
of the Empire, a member of the legislative body; 
in politics a legitimist, a Philippist, a republican, 
a socialist, anda Bonapartist ; a Voltairian scepti¢, 
and a devout believer in religion; a Mecenas in 
literature, and a Lucullus in table luxury. Per- 
haps no man has seen so much of different sorts of 
‘‘life” in Paris, or has mixed so much with men 
of different callings ; and his book is destined to 
give details of his experience of men and things. 
The first volume, though without the slightest pre 
tensions to literary merit, causes it to be believed 
that his Mémoires will be one of the most curious, 
and perhaps one of the most valuable additions to 
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the history of the present time that we yet possess ; 
for they will introduce us, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘‘behind the scenes” of the political, literary, 
theatrical, and social circles of Paris; will contain 
anecdotes, more or less true, and more or less scan- 
dalous, of contemporary notabdilités ; and will show 
the little or the secret causes of many great public 
events. But it will only, I fancy, be people well 
acquainted with Paris and Parisian celebrities, who 
can fully appreciate the merits of the book, or fully 
enjoy its piquant scandal. Still, asa picture of the 
manners and customs of the modern Parisians, it 
will be interesting to all. Whether, however, it 
will increase the esteem of foreigners for the élite of 
the French nation, as the Parisians consider them- 
selves, may be doubted. In England, assuredly, 
people will be shocked at the idea of a quack doctor 
and a literary charletan mixing on a footing of 
equality with statesmen and ministers; and they 
will be horrified at the state of society he displays 
—a state which, in luxury, corruption, and effron- 
tery, appears to equal that of Rome, as described 
in the satires of Juvenal. 

Do you know who has been the happiest of man- 
kind during the last ten days? Alexandre Dumas, 
And why? Because he has set all Paris talking 
about him; ail newspapers writing about him; and 
has compelled the correspondents of foreign jour- 
nals to notice him under pain of neglect of duty. 
The way in which he has accomplished the feat is 
this: —As the ‘Gazette’ announced lately, the 
government refused to allow his new five-act 
comedy, La Jeunesse de Lowis XIV., to be per- 
formed at the Théatre Frangais, unless he would 
consent to strike out some passages of a political 
character, breathing a too liberal spirit for the pre- 
sent régime, and some others of such a nature as 
to be applicable to the sacred person and the not 
less sacred acts of his Imperial Majesty L. N. 
Bonaparte III. He thought fit in his wisdom to 
refuse the conditions imposed on him, and the play 
was accordingly peremptorily prohibited. ‘‘ Ah! 
bah!” said he, ‘‘I don’t care! I’ll write another 
forthwith!” And he addressed an epistle to the 
Director of the Francais, in which he undertook 
within one week, to deliver to him the manuscript 
of an entirely new play, tobe called La Jewnesse de 
Louis XV.—not one single line of such play 
being then written, and its plot even not being 
formed dans sa téte. Although the man is noted 
for the extraordinary rapidity with which he 
writes—a volume a week is child’s play to hin— 
people generally imagined that he could hardly pro- 
duce a decent comedy within so short a space. But 
on Friday last, three days before that fixed by him- 
self for the delivery of it, he wrote to the manager 
of the theatre to say that it would be ready by the 
next morning. And, true to his word, he at 
twelve o’clock on Saturday actually stalked into 
the green-room with the manuscript in his pocket! 
The play was read to the actors—they expressed 
themselves delighted with it—unanimously declared 
that it ought to be accepted—and it was accepted 
accordingly. It is now in rehearsal, and is to be 
produced—supposing it to encounter no opposition 
from the powers that be—as soon as the actors can 
Impress its text on their memories—a task which 
will, it seems, occupy some weeks. It is not im- 
probable that, in common with many sensible 
people here, you will look on this piece of quackery 
of the great literary quack with something like 
contempt; but it has set all our gobemouches a- 
wondering, and has made Dumas, in his way, as 
much of a lion as Prince Menschikoff and the 
hippopotamus recently were. The vain creature 
himself is as delighted with his exploit as if he had 
produced a work destined to live for ages; and he 
goes about proclaiming that railways and electric 
telegraphs are the slowest of slow coaches com- 
pared to him. But, after all, he has done greater 
things in the way of rapid scribbling. A few years 
back, for example, he was writing at one and the 
same time four different romances, in four diffe- 
Tent newspaper feuilletons, and that must have 
required, at a moderate estimate, ‘copy’ enough 
to fill a space equal to some half dozen columns of 
‘The Times,’ 





Jules Janinis hugely indignant in his last feuille- 
ton ;—he, it seems, was one of an immense multi- 
tude who assembled a few days ago at the Hippo- 
drome, to see a man, pursuant to notice, ascend 
with a balloon on the back of a lion. The lion was 
brought in, in a strongly barred-cage, and the 
spectators felt a certain degree of terror. The 
binding and muzzling of the lion were then pro- 
ceeded to; the brute yelled hideously, and the 
spectators quaked in dismay. The lion was 
attached to the balloon, and the man got on his 
back; the spectators, pale as death, gazed with 
horror-stricken eyes. The balloon rose, and a 
shriek from the terrified spectators rose with it. 
“Oh! if the lion should devour him!” was the 
general cry; and the spectators went home to 
dinner, all the better for the emotion they had 
experienced, and not without hopes, perhaps, of 
reading in their next morning’s newspaper that 
the superb monarch of the forest had, on his 
descent, dined on the biped ass on his back. But 
lo! it turned out after all that the lion was a 
stuffed one! 


Frankfort, Nov. 1st, 

THE long expected ‘‘ Volks und Musik Fest,” at 
Carlsruhe, took place in the early part of the month, 
after one or two postponements, resulting from the 
illness or professional engagements of those who 
took parts in it. The streets of the town were 
tastefully ornamented with triumphal arches made 
out of green boughs, and hung with garlands of 
flowers and long waving festoons of green leaves. 
Flags floated from the public buildings, and gay 
carpets and bright draperies hung from the win- 
dows of the private houses, reminding one of the 
carnival scenes and holiday processions of pleasant 
Italy. It was on the whole a very gay sight, and 
music sounded inthe air from early morning till 
late in the night. The principal feature of interest 
in the festival was the concert in the theatre, con- 
ducted by Liszt, the eminent pianist. The theatre 
itself, which is a new one, is 2 very handsome edifice, 
much too large, Ishould say, for any audience that 
Carlsruhe could assemble, except on such occasions 
as the present; it is perhaps a little too lofty for its 
breadth, and the stage is toodeep. On this occasion 
Edward Devrient, the director, had the stage very 
simply but appropriately arranged. Among the 
pieces executed, the overture to Wagner's opera of 
Tanhduser received great applause, and Mrs. 
Howitz sang Mendelssohn’s ‘Lérlei’ beautifully’; 
but Liszt’s own ‘ Festgesang,’ expressly composed 
for the occasion, was, notwithstanding his brilliant 
execution, received in dead silence; it was, in short, 
unmitigatedly bad, and a great disappointment to 
everybody. On the following evening there was a 
concert at court, in which Liszt, Joachim, and Herr 
von Biilow took part. The last-named artist was 
a pupil of Liszt’s, and has already shown wonder- 
ful musical talent and great facility of execution. 
He is one of the most promising young artists of 
the day. There was the usual amount of balls for 
high and low, shows of wild beasts, ascents of 
balloons, and reviewing of troops. The entertain- 
ments closed with a representation of Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans at the theatre, followed by a pro- 
cession of officials, bearing torches, to the palace, to 
thank the Prince Regent for the pleasure he had 
given to his own people and to the numerous visi- 
tors who had been attracted to Carlsruhe, and to 
congratulate him on the success of the féte. The 
worthy officials were no doubt in the right, and 
the festival, with the solitary exception of Liszt’s 
signal failure, was thoroughly successful; but with all 
its splendour, it could not but suggest a melancholy 
reflection in the mind of a looker-on, that a govern- 
ment must supply such shows and ‘‘ spectacles” 
to occupy the minds of the people, and divert its 
attention from the persecutions of a Gervinus, or 
the gradual but steady suppression of all liberty of 
the press. 

Poor Madame Mendelssohn’s death was at last 
very sudden,—she was only 35 years of age. 
Benedict, from London, and her sister-in-law, from 
Kreuznach, were both on their way to visit her, 
and on their arrival in Frankfort found her dead. 





A funeral concert took place at Frankfort, on the 
occasion of her death, under the direction of Capell- 
meister Gustav Schmidt ; Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
song ‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath,’ and a 
piece out of his oratorio ‘ Paulus,’ were sung at her 
grave. I do not think it is generally known that 
the well-known music publisher at Offenbach, in 
this neighbourhood, Herr Hofrath André, has a 
large collection of the manuscripts of Mozart; 
they consist of 247 different pieces, amongst which 
is the opera Ascania in Alba, written in the short 
space of four weeks, when Mozart was only fifteen 
years of age. There are in this collection many 
unpublished works of the great composer. Herr 
André asks 15,000 florins for the MSS., a sum 
equal to about 1251. 

A very interesting exhibition was opened at 
Weimar, on the 16th inst., in commemoration of 
the 300th anniversary of Lucas Cranach’s birth. 
It is composed of pictures, drawings, and wood 
engravings, exclusively the works of Cranach. The 
celebrated altar-piece in the church at Weimar is 
amongst them, Almost all the pictures have been 
sent from private collections scattered through Ger- 
many. Such a complete illustration of the pro- 
gressive works of one master has been rarely 
brought together as in this temporary exhibition 
at Weimar. A subscription is to be opened 
to defray the expenses of a suitable monument 
to be erected to this old German artist. A fine 
fresco has lately been discovered in the Evangelical 
church at Methler in Westphalia; the subject is the 
Transfiguration, with the twelve Apostles looking 
on awestruck. The fresco was exposed to view by 
the accidental fall during divine service of a piece 
of the mortar which covered it. The work is said 
to be of value, and as the church is under the pa- 
tronage of Herr von Bodelschwinge-Belmede, a 
great lover of art, we have every guarantee that it 
will not be neglected. Not very long ago Rauch, 
the Berlin sculptor, offered to present to the town of 
Arolsen a number of statues to adorn the principal 
church of his birthplace; his generous present 


‘was unaccountably not accepted by the town 


people, and in consequence of their refusal Kaulbach 
has declined presenting them with a picture 
which he had nearly completed for an altar-piece 
for the same church. The last-named artist 
has been commissioned to paint designs for the four 
corner windows of the grand staircase, to illustrate 
the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music. Prince Metternich has just presented the 
town of Brussels with a bronze bust of Charles V., 
in recognition of the lengthened hospitality shown 
to the Prince by the Belgian capital. It is to be 
placed in the grand saloon of the Hotel de Ville. 
The expense of the marble groups on the Schloss- 
bridge at Berlin, including the cost of their erec- 
tion, is 85,000 thalers. Another group is to be 
added next year, and in the following it is hoped the 
whole will be finished. Halévy’s new opera, Le 
Nabob, has, I hear, been just brought out at Paris, 
and caused much indignation amongst real lovers 
of art. It is said to contain a coughing song, a 
sneezing duet, a smoking trio, a violin solo, in 
imitation of a bass voice, a barking chorus, and a 
bagpipe chorus. The newspapers announce the 
death of H. G. Miiller at Dresden ; he was a very 
promising landscape painter, and had already pro- 
duced works of considerable merit : he was only 
thirty years of age. It is said that Herr Schubert 
and Herr Goldschmidt are about to give a series of 
concerts at Dresden, with the assistance of Madame 
Lind Goldschmidt. I do not, however, believe the 
latter part of the report. Karl Meish, the veteran 
Austrian dramatist, died at Vienna on the 8th of 
October, at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 








VARIETIES. 
“New Burlington-street, Oct. 31. 
Salad for the Solitary.—‘‘I observe in the ‘ Lite- 
rary Gazette of last week, you have fallen into 
the same mistake made by another literary jour- 
nal, in stating, that the author of this work just 
published by me is an American writer. The 
author, I beg to inform you, is an Englishman 
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Mr. Saunders. It is necessary for me to announce 
this, lest those who are in the habit of appropriat- 
ing new American works might suppose they were 
at liberty to reprint this work, which is copyright, 
and is my property. “RICHARD BENTLEY.” 


“Fleet Street, Nov. Ist. 

Temple Bar.—‘‘You have expressed yourself so 
decidedly in favour of the retention of Temple Bar, 
that, as one who has publicly advocated its removal 
on the grounds of public convenience and com- 
mercial necessity, 1 have faint hopes of re- 
moving an impression which, from conviction on 
your part of its truth, you may haveadopted. My 
object is, as ‘a man of business in the city,’ who 
has not given himself over to iconoclastic ideas 
without reasonable cause, to point out to you that 
the removal of Temple Bar involves in its scheme a 
plan, long contemplated, for improving the western 
approach into the City of London. The petitioners 
to the Common Council for the retention of Temple 
Bar, alluded to by you, are, in fact, so alive to the 
clearance inevitable on its removal, involving the 
disturbance of the premises of most of those now 
so loud in its praises, that the argument on selfish 
grounds, rather than affection for the Bar, becomes 
irresistible with them, and hine ille lacryme. It 
may be here pointed out that the removal of the 
Bar from its present site does not necessarily imply 
its destruction; whilst its continuance there will 
ever impede any plan that may be devised for 
widening the road and passenger way; and to seek 
to untie the Gordian knot by attempting a road 
round it, would involve an expense that the warmest 
admirers of the structure would be the first to cavil 
at as a job. 

“‘The only anomaly that has occurred to my 
mind in this controversy is the fact that a Scotch- 
man, inthe personof Mr. Peter Cunningham, should 
have allowed what poetic blood he has inherited to 
animate him to the attempt to achieve for Temple 
Bar a classic interest to which (the incident of 
Johnson and Goldsmith excepted) Middle Temple 
gate, or the house I live in, may equally lay claim 
forgetful of those dark scenes of history with which 
Temple Bar must ever be associated to the exclu- 
sion of the fewer brighter ones—scenes which, so 
long as this visible record, gloomy, ill-omened, 
Temple Bar, preserves them from oblivion, must, to 
Scotchmen at least, prove humiliating. 

‘Joshua W. BurrERWORTH.” 





The New Pinakotheka, Munich.—The opening 
of the new Pinakotheka, which took place yester- 
day (October 26th) by King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
has been hailed with universal satisfaction. This 
new building is destined, like the Vernon Gallery 
in London, and the Luxembourg at Paris, for the 
exhibition of the works of painters of the present 
century. But, while these establishments are only 
devoted to national artists, the Munich Pina- 
kotheka is one open to the artists of the whole 
world. The following is a brief description of the 
building, whose architect is Ober-Baurath Voit. 
The upper story contains six large halls, which oc- 
cupy the middle of the building, five minor ones on 
the south side (both lighted from above), and four- 
teen cabinets on the north side, the latter with side 
windows. A smaller double staircase on the out- 
side of the building leads to a high entrance-hall, 
and thence one of larger dimensions leads to the first 
saloon, which contains four large vases, three of 
porphyry and one of malachite, and but one pic- 
ture, the life-size portrait of King Ludwig, painted 
by Kaulbach. The succeeding four saloons are re- 
markable for some great pictures; the first, The 
Flood, by Professor Schorn (left incomplete at his 
death); the second, The Destruction of Jerusalem, 
by Kaulbach ; the third, The Entrance of King 
Otto into Nemplin, by Peter Hess; the fourth, an 
Altar-piece, by Henry Hess. Besides these, each 
hall contains a variety of other pictures, amongst 
which we specify the large architectural pieces of 
Ainmiiller, Sorin and others. Many of them are 


-pictures of great size; still there is no over- 
crowding which could mar the quiet contemplation. 
— Builder. 














NEW WORKS JUST READY. 





In One Thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps, 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. By Atrrep R. Wattacz, Esq. 
With Remarks on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G, Larnam, M.D, F.R.S. 


In royal 4to, with Coloured Plates, 


THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. Part IV., including an elaborate Essay on the 
Origin, Variation, and Distribution of Plants. By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS. 
In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
THE BOTANIST’S WORD-BOOK. Being an Etymological and Explanatory Vocabu. 
lary of the Terms used in Botany, By GEORGE MACDONALD, Esq., and PROFESSOR ALLAN. 


In royal 4to, with Plain Plates, 


THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD. Part III. By Bu. 
THOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 


In royal 4to, with Plain Plates, 
THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD. Part IL, including 
Mammals, By SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


In 1 Vol. royal 16mo, with Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. Comprising all the British Birds. A New 
Edition, By P, H, GOSSE, Esq. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET. The Narrative of a Journey through the 


Mountains of Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, 
Bengal Army, In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by ArrowsmiTH. lds, 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; being the Narrative of the Voyage of 
H.M.S, “Herald,” under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B, By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS, I 
2 vols, 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by PerremAnn, 21s. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. A Description of the Botanical and Commercial 


Characters of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 
Perfumery, &. By T. C. ARCHER, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal Palace. Mlustrated with 
Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, Royal 16mo, cloth. 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By J. Brrrez Juxss, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., MRA 


Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and President of the Geological Society of Dublin. Ilustrated ona 
new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithographic Landscapes, each depicting some special geological phe 
nomenon drawn and coloured from Nature. Royal 16mo, cloth. 10s, 6d. 


TALPA; or, CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. An Agricultural Fragment. By 
C. W. H. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 12mo, cloth. 8s, 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, 
Villas, Public Parks and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. SMITH, Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect, Fellow of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Caledonian Horticultural Society, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


DROPS OF WATER. Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the 
Microscope. By AGNES CATLOW. Coloured Plates, Square 12mo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the Species. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. With Twenty Plates. Royal 1émo, 10s, 6d, coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoves. 
A.L,S., Member of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh. Royal 16mo. With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured, 
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Premium to Insure £100 at death. 























Age| First |Second| Third Fourth Fifth {Remainder 
Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
fe dla dhGeaisuna~en dl és &@ 
20)018 2}/019 2/1 0 3 ee. 12 8 118 2 
30]}1 3 911 5 2}1 6 8}18 44110 0 210 5 
401111 10)113 91.115 10 118 1 z2¢¢ 3.8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one pexent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
| £ a -« & £. 4. 

1825 | 5000 1926 2 4 egue 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4033 2 4 











Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretiry. 

*," Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1831. 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
aun distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
ers— 
Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
One-halé the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 
Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 
Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another in 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra Premium, by 
Merely giving the ordinary notice to the Oflice in London of the 
intended visit. 
Whole- worid Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre 
poor thus rendering a Policy in money wansactions a real se 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 








PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
Tue Cuisnoim, Chairman. 

Ricuarp Harrier Kennepy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robt. Francis Power, Esq., M.D. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
John Inglis Jordein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 
The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 
The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
26th of May, 1853, when a report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared, that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 
were 44 per cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent. beyond 
those of 1849, and 130; er cent, beyond those of 1548, the Assur- 
ances effected in 1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new 
Policies having been issued in that year, covering Assurances to 
the extent of £186,600, the yearly premiums on which amounted 
to £61°6 l5s. It also appeared that the transactions of the first 
five months of the present year were greater than those of the 
corresponding months of 1852, or of any preceding year; whilst, 
during the whole period referred to, the claims arising from deaths 
were much below their estimated amount. A resolution was 
thereupon passed, continuing a reduction of 30 per cent. on the 
premiums payable on all Policies on the participating scale, on 
which five or more annual premiums had been previously paid. 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


ars. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 





Age when; Amount /Annual Prem.| Reduction of |Annual Prem. 
Assured. | Assured. jhitherto paid.| 30 per Cent. | now payable. 





£ £s. d. £8. 4. £58. d 
20 1000 2017 6 6 5 3 1412 3 
25 1000 23 0 0 6i8 0 1620 
35 1500 4315 0 138 2 6 3012 6 
45 2000 80 ll 8 24 3 6 56 8 2 














A. R. IRVINE, 
14, Waterloo Place, London. Managing Director. 


ZWOLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 
J ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tris SocleTY PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
profits are divided amongst the Assured triennally, either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

PXo deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS was 
declared of nearly Two Per Cent. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


- + + ~ 
BASLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 

Robert Alexander Gray, Fsq., Chairman. 

Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 

Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 

Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. | Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 

Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises assurasce on lives and 
survivorships, the purchase of life interests, the sale and purchase 
of cont ngent and deferred annuities, loans of money on mort- 

age, &e. 

' This Company was established in 1897, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly proprietary one. The 
assured, on the participating scale, now participate quinquennially 
in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. : 

‘The Directors have availed themselves of the more accurate in- 
formation recently obtained as to toe rate of mortality amongst 
assured lives, and have modified the tables originally constructed 
for the Company accordingly. 

The rates now charged are lower than those required by many of 
the offices, and, as compared with them, a bonus is in fact at once 
secured by effecting an assurance with the Eagle Company. 

To the present time (185+) the assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £130,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £'20,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of /ife. ; 

Che lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country—or to 
pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 deg. 
from the equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 








pany. 
The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 





application to the Resident Director. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE.—Fire, Life, 


Annuities—Cornhill and Baker-street, London; College- 
green, Dublin; and Gronengen-street, Hamburg: instituted 


A.D. 1714, 
JAMES RENTLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
STEPHEN WILSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Directors of the Union Society desire to draw the attention 
of the public to the Act of Parliament just passed encouraging the 
principles of life insurance, by allowing prem'ums to be deducted 
from returns of Income Tax. Insurance may also be advantage- 
ously and specially effected under the New Succession Duty Act. 
The Union Society. instituted in the year 1714, offer moderate 
rates. according to the improved duration of life. Its capital and 
funds, accumulated during the period of nearly 140 years, gua- 
rantee that claims will be pa d promptly and undisputedly ; while 
bonuses are divided in various modes +o suit the conveniece and 
wishes of all. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
Life policy stamps and medical fees are paid by the Society. 


{PECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited toexamine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the SCUTTISH PROVI- 
WENT INSTILUTION, the oniy Society in which the advantages 
of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate premiums. 
Since its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 6,500 ro i- 
cies, covering Assurances greatly exceeding £2,500,.0, a result 
the more satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
paid for it. The whole regulations and administration of the So- 
ciety are as liberal as is consistent with s:fety and right principle. 
Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GEURGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
Stamp Duty on Policies not charged. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 








Caritat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usua). 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

*,* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


UTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 
Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jeweiled, horizontal es:capements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and forcign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per pound; 
the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich :are Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d.; 
good Green Tea at 38. 4d. to 3s. 8d.; prime Green Tea at 4s.; and 
delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per pound. The best Mocha 








Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles ; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s., or 


upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 


ft pceiraens S COUGH LOZENGES. —A 

Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs— 
in Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phiegm—in Incipient 
Consumption (of which Cough is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they 
have never been known to fail. 

Clergymen, Professional Orators, and Singers will find them most 
valuable in allaying Hoarseness and Bronchial Irritability. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lis. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.B.—To prevent spu: ious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “ Keating’s Cough Lozenges" are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each box. None otherwise are genuine. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 39th Nov., 1849. 

S1n,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to 
those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded 
me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from the 
effects of catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen , 
Barristers, and Public Orators. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—An Extraordinary 
Case of BILIOUS ATTACK, INDIGESTION, and FLA- 
TULENCY CURED by their Use.—Khairatee Khan, a native 
merchant of Fatna, in the East Indies, suffered for years from 
bile, indigestion, and flatulency ; and, although he consulted the 
most eminent surgeons of the province, yet he derived no benefit 
from their treatment, but gradually became more debiii ated. 
Having one day a severer attack than usual of these dreadful 
maladies, he determined to try Holloway’s Pills; and this medi- 
cine, which has obtained such high repute throughout the world, 
very soon reinstated him in perfect health: anc in gratitude for 
the benefit, he desires this wonderful cu e to be made public.— 
Sold by all druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 





To Mr. Keatinc. 








application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





244, Strand, London. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


NATHANIEL COOKE, MILFORD HOUSE, STRAND. 








Works in Preparation for Christmas. 





Nearly ready, 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN L R, the German Reformer 


in 60 Pictures. To which is added, a SKETCH of the RISE and PROGRESS of the REFORMATION in GERMANY. 
Super-royal 8vo, beautifully illustrated with 50 Plates in the highest style of German Art, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt. 


LES OF FRIEDRICH ADOLPH KRUM- 


MACHER. Translated from the German, with 40 Drawings by J. R. Cuayton. Small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt, 63. 
Now ready, 


THE COINAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, with a Chapter on the proposed System of Decimal Coinage. By H. NOEL HUM- 
PHREYS, Author of “ The Origin and Progress of the Art of Writing,” &c.; completely illustrated by fac-similes of the 
British and Colonial Coins, represented by a Chromolithographic Process in their respective metals, Gold, Silver, and 
Copper. 4to, elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, £1 1s.; or bound in imitation of the ancient carved book 


covers, £1 5s, 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
Nearly ready, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN; or, Life among the Lowly. By 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Demy 8vo, splendidly illustrated with 112 characteristic designs by George Thomas, 
engraved by William Thomas, and 50 initial letters by Macquoid. Printed’in a superior manner on fine paper, hand- 
somely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s, 


Nearly ready, 


FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Price One Shilling per Volume. 
Vol. 1. Prince Arthur’s Alphabet Book, being Pictures and Verses illustrative of the Letters of the Alphabet. Small 
4to, elegantly bound in illuminated boards. 
Vol. 2. The Days, Months, and Seasons of the Year, elegantly bound in illuminated boards. 
Vol, 3, The Child’s Book of Objects, with 400 cuts of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, In-door and Out-door Objects, &c, 
*,* This handsome Series of Juvenile Books will be further extended, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK, : 


THE ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the ART of WRITING: 
being’ a complete “History of the Art in all the Stages of its Development, from the simple Pictorial Writings of the 
early Chinese and Mexicans, and the Cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrians, to the different st ew of European MSS., 
from the 6th to the 16th century, and the progress of Ordinary Writing from the invention of: Printing to the present 
time. By. H..NOEL HUMPHREYS, Author of “The Illuminated Book of the Middle Ages,” “'The Art of Missal Paint- 
ing,” “ Ancient Coins and Medals,” &c, lustrated by numerous coloured Plates, executed in a highly-wrought style of 
chromolithography, from examples of the painted Writings of the Egyptians and Mexicans, and from beauti mens 
of the illuminated writings of the mediwval and more recent periods of modern history, including fac-similes from the 
Magna Charta, Domesday Book, &c., followed by a series of similes from private letters, works in MS Squares, 
&c., and a great variety of autographs chronologically arranged. Quarto, handsomely bound in cloth, 21 1s.; the same, 
handsomely bound in antique style, £1 5s. Of this highly important book but a few copies remain unsold, 

“*~ Folio, in hafidsome emblematic binding, 


A HOLIDAY BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW 


YEAR, containing Tales, Music, Poetry, Pictures, &c., specially adapted to the season, Profusely and superbly 


illustrated. £1 1s. ‘ 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK. ; 
New Edition, with upwards of 50 Illustrations by John Gilbert, engraved in the finest style of art by Dalziel, Brothers. 

THE SALAMANDRINE; or, Love and Immortality. B 

CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “ Egeria,” “ Legends of the Isles,” &c. Super-royal 8vo, enamelled boards, gilt 

edges, £1 1s.; ditto, ditto, cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s.; ditto, ditto, morocco elegant, ditto, £1 11s. 6d, 

Just published, ; 

SAUNTERINGS IN AND ABOUT LONDON. Translated 


from the German of ScuigsrnGER, by OTTO WENCKSTERN. Illustrated with Eight Page Engravings by M‘Connell, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Nearly ready, 
A BRAG SWEDES. By Wm. 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Esq. With numerous Illustrations, including Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Now ready, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SEL- 


BORNE. By the Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by Sir Wixi1am Janprws, Bart., 
F.R.S.E., F.LS., M.W.S. Fully illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 7s, 6d. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FERN-LEAVES from FANNY’S PORTFOLIO. By F 


FERN, (Sister to N. P. Wrxu1s.) Illustrated with Six Page Engravings in sepia tints, from a by Birket Foster, 
Of this work 6000 copies were ordered in America in advance of publication, and 50,000 have already been sold. This is 
the only complete and Illustrated Edition, Several new Sketches by Fanny Fern have been added. 


THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY AND THE 
FAMILY NOVELIST. : 
ee IN EINE MURRUNN Sores rtrresittes shapsccscinssescencsessosannesssessocssssndcbabacssosasesseosions 7s, 6d. 
Bound in moroceo, in antique style, with bevelled edges ; 
aes UI aha. sah ceca dn cicate ssnbioncosbsieoasasesas poesbstedgpncqonsiseneceies 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 
In calf gilt, marbled edges, per volume 
Morocco extra, gilt edges 
Bound in morocco, in the antique style, with bevelled edges 











Books for the Rail. 


ONE SEILLING EACH. 


-- Just’ pablishea, 

Boys and their Rulers; or, 
at we do at School. With Eight Engravings by 
M‘Connell. Crown 8vo. in ornamental wrapper, 1s,; 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Second Edition, 


The Adventures of Mr. Ver- 
DANT GREEN, an Oxford Freshman. By CUTHBERT 
BEDE, B.A. Crown 8vo, with numerous illustrations by 
the Author. In ornamental wrapper, price 1s,; cloth, 


Is, 6d. 
Second Edition, 


Yankee Humour and Uncle 
SAM’S FUN. Edited by W. JERDAN, Esq. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, ornamental wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d, 

*,* The First Edition of this extraordinary book 

been exhausted in a few days, and disappointment havi 

arisen by the non-supply of first orders, the Public and the 

Trade are informed that the work can now be furnished in 

any quantity. 


A BOOK FOR TOURISTS ON THE RHINE. 


The Rhine. Translated from 


the French of Victor HvGo. With a Guide for Tourists, 
By D. AIRD. Illustrated from designs by Harvey. Or- 
namental wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, 


Letters Left at the Pastry- 
COOK’S. By HORACE MAYHEW. Crown 8vo. Eight 
spirited ape by “ Phiz.” Ornamental wrapper, 1s; 


cloth, 1s. 
New Edition, 


The Railway Anecdote-Book. 
For the myay Railway Passengers. ‘Two Thousand 
Anecdotes for Shilling. Fortieth Thousand. Royal 
8vo, wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


An Illustrated Biogra of 
Field-Marshal the DUKE of WELLINGTON, embracing 


his Military and Political Career. In clear legible Type 


for Railway Readers. Post 8vo;wrapper 1s.; cloth, 1s. 64,.- 


We niana. — Anecdotes. 
Maxims, and Opinions of the Duke of Wellington:. cok 
lected by Jonnw Tues, Compiler of “ Laconics,” Author 
of “ Popular Errors Explained,” &c, &c. Post 8vo, illus 

trated, wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


New Edition, revised, 


Money: How to Get, How to 
KEEP, and HOW TO USE IT: a Guide to Fortune, 
Crown 8vo, ornamental wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Louis Kossyth, Governor of 
Hungary. Authentic Life from Childhood to his Over- 
throw by the combined Armies of Austria and Russia, 
8vo, embellished with beautiful Engravings, and stitched 
in illuminated wrapper, 1s. 


Second Edition. 


A Story with a Vengeance; 

or, How many Joints may go toa Tale. Inscribed to the 

eater number of Railway Travellers, and dedicated to 

he rest. By ANGUS B. REACH and SHIRLEY 

BROOKS. Illustrated by Leech, Coleman, and Smith, 
Crown 8vo, ornamental wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS.—Second Edition. 


The Domestic Medical and 
SURGICAL GUIDE for the Nursery, the Cottage, and 
the Bush. Written at the uest of Mrs, CaroLins 
Curapoim, by JABEZ HOGG, M.R.C.S. With Advice for 
the Preservation of Health at Sea, and the Orders of the 
Government relating thereto, Crown 8vo, wrapper, 18; 
cloth, 1s. 6d, 


THE MOST COMPLETE LONDON GUIDE FOR 
VISITORS. 
The Illustrated Handbook to 


London and its Environs, With Fifty ene, 
Maps, and a Panorama of the River Thames from Windsor 
to the Nore, Crown 8vo, in wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

t 











London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), 


and published by him at the Office of Messrs. Reeve and Co., 5, 


Street, Covent Garden. 


» November &, 1853. 
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